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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Marks of Maturity Series (p. 5) 


[he first mark of maturity is unself- 
shness. This characteristic is defined 
ind down-to-earth 


given 


illustrations are 


Student Activity 


Declare this week “Unselfishness 
Week.” Make a rating chart, including 
one space for each day in the week. At 
the end of each day, rate yourself on 
how unselfish you were during the day. 
If you fee] that you were superior, give 
vourself a score of 5; if only average, 
give yourself 3; if you were really self- 
ish, give yourself a 0. Here are some 
problems to consider when you're rat- 
ing yourself: (1) Did I do my share of 
the work about the house—go to the 
store, wash dishes, etc.? (2) Was I 
thoughtful in my dealings with my 
family, friends, and acquaintances? 
Did [ listen to any troubles or prob- 
lems they had and try to help them? 
Did | try to get in the movie, lunch- 
room, or other line ahead of people 
who had waited longer? (3) Did I do 
my share to contribute to projects be 
ng carried on in the classroom, in club 
meetings, and in other activities? 

At the end of the week, add up your 
score. How do you compare with other 
students in the class? Under what cir- 
cumstances are you likely to be selfish? 
What can you do to become more un- 
selfish? 


Guess Who? (p. 6) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aims 

lo show students how to write brief 
character sketches and to interest them 
in writing such descriptions. 
Student Activities 


1. Make a list of “characters” in your 
community—people who are different 
enough from the average so that it 


would be easy to pick out their chief 
characteristics. (Examples: an unusual 
street merchant who sells flowers, news- 
papers, etc.; an eccentric neighbor who 
dresses or acts peculiarly.) Choose one 
of these people for special study. Ob 
serve this person carefully. Try to write 
out an exact description of his eyes, 
hair, height, weight, clothing, ges- 
tures, etc. Notice typical expressions 
used in speaking. Ask other people 
their impressions of this person. When 
you've gathered all material, 
write a brief character sketch of the 
person. 

2. Watch for character sketches in 
your favorite magazines and_ books. 
Note the techniques the authors use to 
describe people. (You'll also find 
thumbnail character sketches given on 
radio programs and in movies.) 

3. Write a character sketch of one 
of your friends—an average teen-ager. 
When you're checking your paper, ask 
yourself, Would acquaintances recog 
nize the person I'm talking about from 
my exact description? Or would they 
know only because I’ve hinted at the 
person I’m describing? Pretend you're 
an FBI agent looking for a fugitive from 
justice. Would you recognize the per- 
son in a crowd, after reading your de- 
scription of him? 


your 


A Word in Hand (p. 8) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aims , 


To show students why it’s important 


to use the right word in writing and in 
speech and to interest students in be- 
ing more exact in their choice of words. 


Student Activities 


1. Newspaper reporters usually are 
expert word-users. However, they fre 
quently must write their “copy” rap- 
idly to meet a deadline. Take your local 
paper and read one or two news stories 


carefully. Underline all the words 
which you think are poorly used. What 
words would you substitute for the re- 
porter’s words? 

2. Make a list of short, action verbs 
and vivid 
from reading the newspaper. (Sports 
stories are 


nouns which you discover 


good sources for action 
verbs. ) 


3. Make a list of svronyms for eact 


’ 
of the following words: said, walk, red, 
lazy, wonderful, beautiful, good, big, 


great, bad, and aveful. 


Dear Joe (p. 9) 
Aims 

To tell beginning workers some of 
the problems they'll meet on their first 


jobs and to suggest wavs for solving 
such problems. 


Student Activities 


l. If you have a relative or a friend 


who works in a business office, ask him 
the chief reasons why beginners fail 
on the job. (Examples: skills 
they don’t have, when applying for the 
job; never do anything they aren't told 
specifically to do: wait to be reminded 
to do jobs that should become routine 
frequent absence or tardiness; choice 
for office work 


claim 


of clothes unsuitable 
etc.) 

2. Plan a series of wrong-wav dem 
onstrations showing what not to do on 
the job. (Examples: make social tele 
phone calls, write personal letters, read 
the newspaper, skip out to coffee; spend 
too much time chatting with 
bors ar putting on make-up, etc.) 


neigh- 


If YOU Wrote a Book (p. 10) 
Aims 

To tell students about who writes, 
who 


who _ illustrates, and 


books. 


publishes 


Student Activities 


1. Start a classroom library of worth- 
while, twenty-five cent books. Each 
student contributes the good paper- 
bound books he has at home. 








Coming — Next Three Issues 


February 16, 1949 


Major article: Writing book reports. 

“How to——” Series: Write sentences. 

Critical Judgment Series, No. 3: Characters in books. 

Reading Series: Understanding the characters’ behavior; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Organization of business letter. 

Dear Joe —— from Julie: School clean-up campaign. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, pronunciation, crossword puz- 
zle, etc. a 


February 23, 1949 


Major article: Choral reading. 

“How to ——” Series: Write paragraphs. 

Critical Judgment Series, No. 4: Judging a book’s plot for realism, ete. 
Reading Series: Understanding plot; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Friendly letters; addressing envelopes. 

Dear Joe —— from Jane: “Tattle-tales” and gossips. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, usage, word games, etc. 


March 2, 1949 


Major article: Listening; techniques for listening. 

“How to ——” Series: Budget money. 

Critical Judgment Series, No. 5: Understanding dialogue and style in books. 

Reading Series: Getting the point of the story; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Student contest letters. 

Dear Joe — from Jerry: The importance of learning about the firm for which 
you work. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, pronunciation, crossword puzzle. 











2. Visit the local book stores and 
browse around. Make a brief oral re- 
port on your trip to the stores. 

3. Ask your teachers and the school 
librarian if any authors are going to 
speak in your town in the near future. 
If so, plan to attend their lectures. (Also 
find out if you have any well-known 
authors living in your community. ) 

4. If you have a book publisher in 
your community, request his permis- 
sion to go through the plant to see how 
a book is put together. 


Letter Perfect (p. 11) 
Aim 

To explain the correct set-up of the 
business letter. 


Student Activities 


1. Ask your business teacher or a 
secretary to show you the correct way 
to fold a business letter. Give a dem- 
onstration to show the class. 

2. Ask your father and mother to 
save the envelopes of business letters 
which come to them. Put the _ best- 
addressed business envelopes on your 
classroom bulletin board as examples 
of how to address envelopes. 

3. Make a list of complimentary 
closes suitable to use in a_ business 


letter. Match each with a salutation 
which has the same tone. (Examples: 
Very truly yours goes well with Dear 
Sir.) 

4. Copy on the blackboard the busi- 
ness letter used in this week’s “Letter 
Perfect.” Ask volunteers to come to the 
blackboard and discuss each of the eight 
chief parts of the letter. (Example: 
The heading may be in the block or in 
the indented style. It should contain 
the complete address and date if there 
is no letterhead. ) 

5. Make a list of abbreviations for 
the 48 states. Consult the abbreviation 
section of your dictionary. Post the list 
on your bulletin board. 

6. Make a collection of sales letters 
which come to your home. Bring them 
to class and keep them in a special 
folder. Then you'll be ready to analyze 
them when you make a special study 
of the sales letter. (Watch for the 
March 9 issue of Practical English.) 


Career Club (p. 24) 
Aim 

To give students yardstick questions 
to answer when they are considering a 
special education in a night school, 
correspondence school, business school, 
trade school, etc. 


Student Activities 

1. Make a list of local or nearby 
schools that teach courses in your field 
of interest. (Girls interested in beauty 
culture list beauty schools, etc.) 

2. All students interested in the 
same field of study—machine; shop, bar- 
bering, radio repair, etc.—hold a meet- 
ing. Each student in the group visits 
one of the schools in the area to glean 
information about the cost of the 
courses offered, opportunities for work- 
ing, the type of instruction given, the 
amount of equipment in the school, ete. 
Report to your special group on your 
findings. 

83. The members of each group fill 
in a special chart with facts from the 
reports of individual members: Cost 
of tuition, length of the courses, in- 
dividual subjects offered, possibilities 
for part-time jobs, etc. 





Department of Correction 

Practical English’s editors usu- 
ally have no trouble with sisters-in- 
law—even in the plural. But one 
of our typesetters did, when he 
turned out the copy for the Janu- 
ary 5, 1949 issue of P. E. (See 
“What’s the Usage?” on page 17.) 

In giving an example of the 
plural possessive of “in-law” words, 
we gave this incorrect sentence 
Both of my sisters-in-laws’ hats are 
new. 

The word should have been sis- 
ters-in-law’s. 

Our apologies to all of our read- 
ers and our thanks to several teach- 
ers who wrote us immediately 
about this mistake. 











Answers to “A Word in the Hand” (p. 8) 

Watch That Picture! 1-growled; 2- 
plumped; 3-slyly; 4-limped; 5-frothy. 

Putting on Your Top Hat: 1-c; 2-e; 3-a; 
4-b; 5-d. 

Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill” (p. 19) 

The Good Luck of Carlos: (A) Check 
the following: 2, 3, 4, 6, 11. (B) 1-pawn 
shop; 2-washing clothes; 3-$20; 4-empty 
lot; 5-the Lincoln Historical Society. 

She Wouldn't Forget: 1-b, 2-c, 3-c, 4-b, 
5-a. 

Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (pp. 15-18) 

Watch Your Language: 1-He, I; 2-me; 
3-me; 4-her; 5-her, me; 6-her; 7-us, them; 
8-us; 9-him; 10-us, 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-absence; 2-ex- 
pect; 3-address; 4-C; 5-accept; 6-accommo- 
date; 7-expect, accept; 8-Incidentally; 9- 
C; 10-captain; 11-coarse; 12-accommodate; 
13-course; 14-awkward; 15-accommodate 

What's the Usage: 1-healthful; 2-well; 
3-beat; 4-beside; 5-among; 6-healthful; 7- 
good; 8-Besides; 9-bet; 10-between. 

Correctly Speaking: 1-A; 2-A; 3-A; 4-A; 
5-A; 6-A; 7-A; 8-B; 9-B; 10-A. 
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COVER STORY, p. 5 
WRITING CHARACTER SKETCHES, p. 6 











Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 





the rain. Is that true? 
Answer: Bet 
vill do it) 


I ilm 


(an umbrella 


Plenachrome 





SHOOT YOUR QUESTION 


Question: Someone told me the other day that it’s easy to take pictures in 


vour life it is! It’s fun, too. Just keé¢p your camera protected 
and be sure it’s loaded with all-weather Ansco 
the film that gets pictures in avy kind of weather. 








NEWS FOR CAMERA CLUBS 


The other day I came across some- 
thing that should really help you cam- 
era clubbers. 

It’s a 14-page booklet (put out by 
Ansco) on camera operation. Gives 
information on shutter 
operation, exposure tricks, and cam- 
era handling. 


you inside 


Always ask tor A NSCO Menachrome tilm 
the All-Weather tilm ! 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation “‘From Research to Reality” 


It’s titled “Expert Camera Opera- 
tion Made Easy” 
for 5¢. 


and it usually sells 
But if you drop me a line at 
Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y., I’ll shoot 
a copy off to you for free-for your 
camera club library. Do it, today. 
And keep an eye on this column 
every month. There are some other 
yood booklets | want to tell you about. 


THIS MONTH: 


1. Getting the fuzziness out of your pictures. 
2. Something to try on rainy days. 
3. Something free for Camera Clubs. 


HOW TO GET THE FUZZINESS 
OUT OF YOUR PICTURES! 


When vou get fuzzy and blurre: 
tures it’s usually because vo 

to focus correctly. This is ver 
avoided. Just remember: 

1. Never take pictures with 
camera nearer than 6 or 8 feet 
2. Don't 
tween your camera and the 
Pace it off. 


guess at the distance 


3. If you're using a 
folding camera, make 
dead sure that the 
bellows is fully ex- 
tended. 

Follow these rules 
and... if you use 
Ansco Plenachrome, the famous all- 
weather film... vou are almost cer- 
tain to get good pictures... 1 if 
make small mistakes. Because 
Ansco Plenachrome Film has an “ex- 


you 


tra margin of safety” that covers up 
your exposure errors. 
Get Ansco Plenachrome Filn 


day—at dealers everywhere. 





WIN DOUBLE PRIZES 
IN SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AWARDS! 


This year, Anseco will double at 
prize money you win in the Sel 
lastic-Ansco Photograp! 
Awards! 15 divisions to ente 
39 cash prizes! PLUS... 3 scho 
arships, worth as much as $1,201! 
at two of the nation’s leading phi 
tographic schools! 

Write Scholastic Magazin 
details! 
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Say What 


,». and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I am one of the many girls in a ninth 
grade class who subscribe to Practical 
English. We like your magazine very 
much, and it helps us with our English 
a great deal. 

However, we would like to offer a 
suggestion. The short story which ap- 
pears in every issue is usually a boys’ 
story. We have a class of over 40 girls, 
and we get tired of reading boys’ stories. 
We would like to read stories in which 
boys and girls share the spotlight— 
stories with a little humor, sadness, 
excitement, problems, and romance. 
Below is a list of names of the girls in 
my class who would like such a story. 

Nancy Wenzel, Rita Badman,. Jean- 
nette Kluge, Arlene Bourne, Elizabeth 
Kleiser, Thelma Calhoun, Dorothy 
Capewell, Pearl Clausen, Agnes Con- 
nolly, Connie Garrigan, Louise Foul- 
krod, Eleanor Ewen, Janet Daut, Claire 
Newton, Mildred Reid, Carol Myatt, 
Charlotte Krajain, Bernice Kohlman, 
Barbara Hallowell, Jill Hersh, Carol 
Parry, Jean Wilkins, Kathryn Sopezyn- 
ska, Virginia Milio, Alma Flemming, 
Victoria Volotta, Eleanor Krull, Joan 
Highland, and Patsy Boyer. 

Harding Jr. HS. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Although we can’t please all of our 
readers in every issue, we do try to 
strike a balance in our selection of short 
stories. We're sure that Nancy and her 
friends liked “Plenty of Time for Love” 
(Jan. 5) and “Ah, Sweet Youth” (Jan. 
12), and we think they'll like “She 
Wouldn’t Forget” in this issue.—Ed. 

oO + o 
Dear Editor: 

I think you have a good magazine 
for high school students. I especially 
like the story behind the cover. Your 
short stories are always good—the kind 
both boys and girls like to read. 

Dorothy Schlosnagle 
Accident, Maryland 


= o o 
Dear Editor: 


Your series on “How to Appreciate 
Motion Pictures” has been especially 


7 Yon Please! 


enjoyable to me. Before you started 
these articles, I seldom noticed the im- 
portant names, such as the director's, 
at the beginning of a film. Now when 
I see these names, I realize the work 
these people have put into making the 
movie and really enjoy the picture 
much more. 
Jerry Mae Thompson 
; San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 
* e . 
Dear Editor: 

When we receive your magazine, we 
turn first to Gay Head’s page. In “Jam 
Session” (Jan. 5) I noticed that most 
of the books recommended for a foreign 
student were books that were on our 
book-report list, and many of us had 
already read some of the books. 


Constance Dalbow 
Plattsmouth (Nebr.) H. S. 
. ss 


Dear Editor: 


To quote a phrase, “Rome wasn't 
built in a day.” Our thirteen states 
didn’t turn into a free, democratic 
nation overnight. So let’s show some 
patience and trust in the U.N. This 
organization is the closest link with 
world peace we now have. Naturally, 
it has its obstacles and difficulties, but 
a verbal war in the U.N. is far better 
than an atomic war of the world. Let’s 
hold on to the U.N.! 
Neal Parmenter 
Beech Grove, Ind. 
a e 

Dear Editor: 

I want to sing praises of your articles 
about top musicians of today. I hope 
you will continue them. They are espe- 
cially informative to those of us inter- 
ested in the music business. 

Richard Astalos 
Monroe, Mich. 
e * 
Dear Editor: 

Your columns cover most of the popu- 
lar hobbies of teen-agers today—all 
except one. That is photography. Any 
first-class magazine should have a pho- 
tography column. 

William Meyer 
Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H. 


We're trying to snag some space for 
a photography feature in a spring issue, 
Bill. By the way, have all your camera 
fans entered your best shots in the 
Photography Division of the Scholastic 
Awards? If not, ask your teacher for 
details today.—Ed. 





NOW 


ANOTHER 


SCHOLARSHIP 


FOR A 


STUDENT WINNER 


IN THE 1949 


Ncholastic-Ansco 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AWARDS 


The Progressive School of Photog- 
raphy, New Haven, Connecticut, is 
now offering a scholarship for either 
Portrait Photography or Commercial 
Photography to the senior whose 
portfolio wins the approval of 
Scholastic-Ansco judges. 

This new scholarship is in addition 
to the three listed in the rules book- 
let: two for the Fred Archer School 
of Photography, Los Angeles, and 
one for the New York Institute of 
Photography, New York City. 


ee & & 


In addition to these special awards 
for seniors, there are scores of cash 
prizes for single photographs in both 
the junior and senior divisions. Win- 
ning prints will be exhibited in New 
York City in the spring. , 

Be sure to enter your photographs 
for the 1949 Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards. National deadline 
is March 15; regional closing dates 
are earlier. Scholarship applicants 
should write immediately for special 
scholarship applications and rating 
blanks. Photography school preferred 
must be included in your portfolio. 


Ask your teacher for details or write for 
rules booklet to 


Scholastic - Ansco 
Photography Awards 
7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 










































































see the work 
student artists do for 


Scholastic Art Awards 





Paintings are displayed in more than 40 Re- 
gional Exhibitions . . . shown in the Fine Arts 
Galleries. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh . . . used 
in the Student Achievement issues of Scholastic 
Magazines ... printed on the Ingersoll Calendar 

. publicized in hundreds of daily newspapers 
-.. and last year many were reproduced in full 
eolor in such magazines as Collier's, Look and 


Seventeen, 


There are awards amounting to thousands of 
dollars . .. and there are more than 90 scholar- 


ships to leading art schools, 


Here’s an opportunity student artists ean’t 


afford to miss. 


There is still time to submit entries for the 
1949 Scholastic Art Awards from most sections 
of the country. The national deadline is March 
15. So ask your teacher for details about Scho- 


lastic Art Awards TODAY, 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


7 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER. In a new kind 
of brother and sister act, twins Wil- 
liam and Marjorie Budd, 16, create 
their own Valentines, using Hall- 
mark’s “make-your-own” valentine 
kits which provide materials for 16 
different valentines. 
Bill and Marge are juniors at Eras- 
mus Hall High School in Brooklyn, 
\. Y. Bill is president of his Hi-Y 
pter, soloist in a church choir, 
nd a flashy basketball player in his 
time. Marge is vice-president 
her Hi-Y chapter, a promising 
ir girl, and editor of her Hi-Y 

hapter’s paper, for which Bill does 
cartooning. 

The twins are really leading twin 
lives!|—Photo Courtesy of Hallmark 
Greeting Cards 

° °o o 

EXCUSE IT, PLEASE. Every time we 

a correction on a typographical 
error (which isn’t often necessary, 
we're glad to say), we remember 
the story about a smalltown paper 
which printed the following correc- 
tion: “Our paper carried the notice 
last week that Mr. John Jones is a 
defective on the police force. This 
was a typographical error. Mr. Jones 
is really a detective on the police 
farce.” 

Don’t look now, but we’re keeping 
ur fingers crossed about our correc- 
tion notice on page 16 of this issue! 


ALL AGLOW. Over in East Orange, 
\. J. about the first of January there 
were some fancy stories going the 
rounds about a dog that glowed in 
the dark! It took almost two weeks 
for one of the tall tales to reach Mr. 
{rthur Schanbacher, owner of the 
mixed-breed pup. He explained that 
the glow was caused by artificial 
snow (for Christmas trees!) in which 
the dog had rolled. Mr. Schanbacher 
promptly gave the dog a bath and 
“washed up” the mystery. 
° ° o 

DO WE HAVE TO EAT ’EM, 
TEACHER? The Hartford (Conn.) 
Times catried school a little too far 
when it printed this luncheon menu 
trom a West Hartford school: 

Tuesday: Meat loaf, mashed po- 
tatoes, corn niblets, lima beans, semi- 
colons, vegetable soup, chopped ham 


You and the Universe 


« « » Marks of Maturity: 1 


“g F I HAD a million dol- 

lars, I'd give it to you, 
Sis!” Pete stated after his 
sister had spent an hour 
explaining a geometry the- 
orem. 

“I don’t want a million 
dollars,” Gloria smiled, “but 
I have a test tomorrow and 
I'd like to study without 
the radio.” 

“You mean I should miss 
Groucho Marx and Bing Crosby! Don't be ridic!” Pete tuned 
in the radio full blast. 

What's the matter with Pete? He’s confused about the 
universe. He thinks he’s the center of it. 

Do you feel as if you're the center of the universe? Then 
take another look around. Start with your family. You expect 
them to do things for you, don’t you? In fact, you think 
that if they'd just imagine themselves in your place, they'd 
like to help you out. 

You're right; you’ve told half the story. The other half is 
that “turn about’s fair play.” 

Until you were about ten, people did things for you with- 
out expecting you to be thoughtful in return. But now you 
look older; so people expect you to act older. 

The first mark of the mature person is UNSELFISHNESS. 
The sign of growing up emotionally is taking an interest 
in other people's welfare. 

Your family will stick by you even if you're selfish; they'll 
keep hoping you'll grow up soon. But friends won't look at 
it that way. Narrowing your sphere of interest to yourself 
and expecting others to gather round as if you're a small 
magnet won't work. 

That puts the cart before the horse. If you want others 
to like you, the first step is to be genuinely interested in 
others. As the poet and essayist Emerson put it, “The only 
way to have a friend is to be one.” This applies to family, 
schoolmates, teachers, strangers whom you meet on buses, 
in stores, and other places. 

Which of these persons would you prefer for a friend: 
Joe, who calls everyone else’s ideas “crummy,” or Dick, who 
helps you get a better idea if yours won't do? 

Dick thinks how he’d feel if he were in your place. He is 
tactful and tries to help. 

If you're interested in others, you'll do thoughtful things 
for them—like turning off a radio or helping to wash the 
dishes. Doing little things you'd like others to do for you 
marks you an unselfish person. 

This week, let’s set out to improve our rating on the first 
mark of maturity—Unselfishness. 
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short and snappy,” Carol Fox ex- 
plained to the English 3 class. “Our 
school magazine, The Crimson and 
Gold, is offering to publish three of the 
best character sketches written by this 
class. : 
“Just describe an ordinary person 


who might live in your block or go to 
Lee High,” Carol said, “but don’t write - 
a description of Dick Tracy or of Ingrid 
Bergman!” 


“Are we to pretend that we're getting 
off the train in a big city to meet this 
stranger?” Don Ryan asked. 

“No,” Carol replied. “A friend of 
yours—call him Tim Scully—steps off the 


train. In his hand he has your written (\\\ 


‘|: MAKE this announcement 


description of the stranger he’s to meet 
by the information booth in the big, 
crowded depot. There are many people 
milling around the booth. The stranger 
doesn’t wear a rose in his lapel. Nor 
does he sport a holster with two pistols! 

“It’s your job to make your descrip- 
tion so clear and so exact that Tim can 
look around for a minute and then walk 


Here are some pointers for writing . 
clear, accurate character sketch or pe 


right over to the stranger and sav, “Mr. 
Dimwitty, I believe?’ 

“*How are you, Tim Scully,’ replies 
the stranger.” 


Under the Clock 


Let’s see if we can spot the stranger 
n the crowd from Anne Stark’s descrip- 
ion. 


sonal description: - 

1. Make a list of personal characte 
istics. About how tall is Miss Thistle 
waite? About how much does she 
weigh? What color are her hair. and 
eyes? Is her hair long or short? What’ 
her nose like? Pug? Aquiline? Grecian’ 
Is she wrinkled and weather-beaten’ 
Or does she have a peaches-and-crean 


want 
mod 
desc 
ize t 
they 
be si 
how 
take 
read 


Here's what Anne wrote: Y ‘4 complexion, smooth skin? Does she have happ 
You'll recognize Miss Thistlewaite im- "LY any peculiar physical characteristics you 
<a “* om “3 rn wi 4 A wart on her chin? A twisted smile’ smile 

niormation ~00TH =undaer 1e 1 CIOCK. y 
She’s a big woman. She’s nthe and YY G Use a eyes to observe her wane coulk 
iometimes pops a cough drop into her fully. Write down everything you o aan 
nouth. Low blood pressure, I guess. She'll serve; pile up your information. Yo saile 
be right where you can see her and she'll can sort it out later and use the ou! W 
he on time. Her name ends in a silent “e.” standing characteristics in your « hi like 
Jer first name’s Emmalina after her acter sketch. artis' 
nother. You can’t miss her! 2. Watch for gestures and mann sonal 
Okay, let’s step off the train with Tim isms. Does Miss T. “talk with hi The 
Scully and see if we can spot Miss hands”? Does she rub her nose w! in W 
she’s puzzled, as did the Colonel in t A 
movie A Foreign Affair? How does s! outst 
walk? As does a person suffering son | 
rheumatism? With a firm, swinging st: thos 
used by people at home in the 0; out. 
country? With short, mincing steps us« Presi 
by dainty women—or those pained pers 
tight, high-heeled pumps? Does she t's sonal 
with her hair, her hat, or her make exag 
Does she finger her necklace, a \« ogni: 
ring, or the handle of her handhag is? C 
unde 
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Thistlewaite. 


SS 
\\ 


ait 
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How big a woman is she? As big as 
‘the big clock”? Is she five feet, six? 
Or about six feet tall? Are her feet so 
big she requires “gunboats” for shoes, 


S 


say size 9-C? Or only size sixes? Is she 
big tall” or “big wide”? Or both? 
About twenty ladies are waiting 


SS 
WA 


iround the information booth under the 
clock. Now which one could have the 
low blood pressure? Who could be the 
rivsterious Miss T. with the silent “e”? 

Poor Tim. If he were only Sherlock 
Holmes, he might sniff for the scent of 
Smith Brothers! But then Miss Emma- 
lina might be using some other cough 
drops today. Unfortunately, Tim’s just 
an ordinary Joe with only average de- 
velopment of his senses; and he doesn’t 
feel like playing “Guess Who?” 

Let’s not keep Tim standing there. 
We'll help him—and Anne—and you. 


K 


S 
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Character in Action 


\\ 
\ 


Such gestures and mannerisms o!' 
reveal a person’s personality. T)i Yc 
might indicate whether Mis$ Thist'« writi 
Yi waite is calm and _ self-assured studi 
whether she is ill-at-ease, shy, or 1 wate 
ous. you’ 

Formerly writers wrote long pw disec 
graphs, sometimes pages, describing mati 
their characters. But the modern reader 


S 


pe 
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wants action and less description. Most 
modern writers, therefore, work their 
descriptions into the action. They real- 
ize that descriptions are important and 
they've learned that a great deal can 
be said about a person by telling about 
how he reacts to life around him. Let’s 
take a case, How would you tell your 
readers that Miss Thistlewaite is a 
happy, good-natured person? Would 
you say, “Miss T. is always happy; her 
smile reaches from ear to ear’? You 
could give the same idea with more 
zest like this: “Miss Thistlewaite 
sailed into the depot, one big smile.” 

Writing a character sketch is much 
like painting a picture of a person. An 
artist tries to capture in paints the per- 
sonality of the person he’s painting. 
The writer tries to do the same thing 
in words. 

A cartoonist looks for the one or two 
outstanding characteristics of the per- 
son he’s drawing. Then he exaggerates 
those characteristics, makes them stand 
out. Study some of the cartoons of 
President Truman or of any well-known 
person. What part of the person’s per- 
sonality has been played up through 
exaggeration? Do you immediately rec- 
ognize who the person in the drawing 
is? Or do you have to read the caption 
under the cartoon to identify him? 


Make Every Word Count 


You’ve collected all the material for 


writing a character sketch. You've 
studied personal characteristics; you've 
watched for gestures and mannerisms; 
you've watched the person’s actions to 
discover his character. Pile this infor- 
mation up just as a contractor piles up 


his building blocks, lumber, nails, roof- 
ing, etc, Write it all down. Don’t worry 
about an outline. 

Now you're ready to open your tool 
chest and take out your tools. Construc- 
tion is about to begin. Your tools are 
words; the tool chest is the dictionary, 
a book of synonyms, or Roget’s Thes- 
aurus. 

Not any tool will do. You wouldn't 
use a buzz saw to cut out the scrollwork 
for a finely-carved cupboard. You'd 
need a finer tool—perhaps a file for 
finishing the edges. The same is true of 
words. There are general words such as 
big, great, large which do a quick, 
rough job. And there are more exact, 
accurate words (towering, stalwart, 
burly, stout). 

Laziness in your choice of words 
results in a blurred, foggy description. 
Tim couldn't find Miss Thistlewaite in 
the crowd because Anne’s words were 
so general that they could have de- 
scribed any one of a dozen people wait- 
ing in the station. 

Here are some suggestions to con- 
sider when you choose words for a 
character sketch: 

1. Select nouns for their color and 
concreteness. Take Miss Thistlewaite’s 
hair, for example. Anne would describe 
it as long, stringy hair. How is this for 
an improvement in color and concrete- 
ness? Her haymow of hair straggled 
beneath her wide-brimmed straw hat. 

The right noun (such as haymow) 
can be a powerhouse of description. 
Often it can stand alone without aid 
from a string of adjectives. 

2. Use adjectives and adverbs spar- 
ingly. Chains of adjectives or adverbs 
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make boring reading. Nor is it necessary 
to have one or two adjectives hooked 
to every noun. Which is better: Man- 
dalay is a very great distance from here 
or Mandalay is worlds away? 

3. Choose brisk, action verbs. Two 
hundred and fifty verbs can be used in 
place of said. Nearly that many can be 
substituted*for walk. Surprised? Want 
proof? 

Make a list. (Consult your dictionary 
or thesaurus.) Here are some starters. 
For said: mumbled, exclaimed, wheezed, 
gasped, snickered, moaned, screamed, 
grumbled, howled, whimpered, cried, 
blustered. 

For walk: sidle, limp, skid, lope, 
trot, scamper, creep, skip, stalk, scurry. 


Thumbnail Sketches 


Try some thumbnail character sketch- 
es to test your skill in the use of words. 
Write a paragraph description of one 
of the following: 

A hitch hiker standing on a highway 
in the rain 

The bus driver on a crowd:d bus 
during “rush hour” 

An interesting salesgir] in a depart- 
ment store 

An eccentric relative (You know— 
Aunt Emma!) 

The most interesting teacher in school 


In each one of those character sketch- 
es, you can create a mood by briefly 
sketching in the background of the 
character you're describing. What words 
would you use to make your readers 
feel the loneliness of the hitch hiker? 
How could you make your readers un- 
derstand the bus driver’s request that 
people go to the rear of the bus, his 
making change, or his driving through 
“rush hour” traffic? 

How would you describe a salesgir] 
who is somewhat like Maisie in the 
movies? Would you just say she is like 
Maisie? Would you mention that she is 
scatterbrained? Or would you show her 
in action—absent-mindedly waiting on 
a customer? How would you describe 
Aunt Emma who is both lovable and 
“difficult”? Would you give an illustra- 
tion of each of her outstanding char- 
acteristics? Would you describe her in 
a typical situation—baking cookies to 
give to charity while she complains 
about being overworked? 

How would you describe the most 
interesting teacher you know? Would 


- you make her “perfect” by just describ- 


ing all her good characteristics? What 
could you say to show that she is supe- 
rior but “human”? How could you show 
her in action—leading a fascinating 
class discussion, keeping her eye on 
Butch Higgins, the class cut-up, and 
watching the time so that she completes 
the work of the hour? 





UPPOSE a certain song writer had 
dreamed up these words to fit a 
now-famous tune: 

You proceed toward my cranium... . 

And suppose, too, that a certain play- 
wright had begun a now-famous speech 
with these words: 

To exist or not to exist: that is the 
predicament. . 

Then we'd never find ourselves hum- 
ming You go to my head or quoting 
To be, or not to be: that is the question. 
That song and that sentence would 
never have become famous because the 
words which we substituted are clumsy. 
They don’t catch our ear or our fancy. 
True, they're synonyms for the words 
which have become famous, but they 
simply don’t click. They’re not the right 
words for these sentences. 

+ So what? 

So: A word isn’t necessarily the right 
word merely because it has two syl- 
lables more than another word. 

Also: Even though two words are 
synonyms, they're not always _ inter- 
changeable. 

Furthermore: You must have a large 
supply of words on hand if you'd al- 
ways use the right word. A word in 
hand is worth ten in the dictionary or 
the thesaurus! Although these _refer- 
ence books are invaluable, they’re not 
handy whenever you're speaking or 
writing; but the words stored away in 
your cranium (!) are always on tap. 


Watch That Picture 

Ellen —_— 
grily. 

There are probably at least fifty 
words that you might use to complete 
that sentence. How would you decide 
which is the right one? 

Your first thought is ate, which is a 
good straight word. It tells your reader 
something, but it doesn’t draw a vivid 
picture for him. Let’s try a more lively 
word. How about gobbled or gulped? 
Theyre certainly vivid picture words, 
but do they draw the picture you want? 
They make Ellen seem slightly rude. 
Since she’s really a very polite girl, let’s 
try again. 

There are munched and nibbled—will 
they do the trick? Hummmm-—not quite, 
because they both sound too dainty. 
If Ellen is really hungry, she’s not going 
to waste time with slow munching and 
careful nibbling. You might try con- 


her food hun- 


d in Hand 


sumed—but isn’t it too fancy for such a 
simple statement? How about de- 
voured? Well, now, that’s more like it! 
It sounds hungry, it makes Ellen look 
hungry, but it doesn’t turn her into an 
animal. Devoured does the trick. 

Do you see what you did there? You 
tried many different words, asking the 
same question about each one: What 
picture will this draw for my reader or 
listener? You knew what picture you 
wanted to create. So when you hit the 
right word, you knew it immediately 
because it finished off the picture with 
a perfect touch. If you had wanted to 
draw a different picture, you would 
have chosen a different word. 

That’s why You proceed toward my 
cranium doesn’t sound right. The pic- 
ture you receive when you say You go 
to my head shows you a dazed fel- 
low, his head reeling as he thinks of 
his girl. It’s a simple picture; and pro- 
ceed and cranium are too “high-toned” 
to draw that picture clearly. 

Why not take your pencil in hand 
and sketch a few pictures right now? 
Read each sentence below, and then 
read the instructions in parentheses. 
The instructions suggest the kind of 
picture you're to draw. Can you find 
the right word to complete each sen- 
tence (and picture) properly? 

1. “You're late!” _.._§-_-_+_____—‘tthe 
big, burly man. (Make him sound like 
a gruff bear. ) 

2. She herself down 
on the couch and sat there stiffly. 
(Make her look chubby and deter- 
mined. ) 

3. Alfred grinned _.-- sas 
he took the money. (Make him look 
craftv and sneaky.) 

4. He slowly down 
the sunny street. (He’s tired and he 
has a pebble in his shoe.) 

5. Her new hat was a —__ 
little thing with green veiling. (You 
want your listener to see light, lathery 
sea foam.) 


Putting on Your Top Hat 


As we've seen, the short, simple 
words usually fill the bill. Very often 
they're the best words to use when 
we're speaking and writing informally. 
Many times we prefer to use them be- 
cause they're more specific and more 
vivid than their longer synonyms. 

But vou can’t get away from the 








SOHN LOVES MARY- 
WITH AN INTENSE, Joyous 
RAPTURE THAT FILES His 
ENTIRE BEING,W 
BURNING LY 
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Buresoh is N. Y¥. Times Be 
“His father’s a writer.’ 


longer, more difficult words. In 
you don’t want to. Usually we prete: 
to wear comfortable, casual clothes be- 
cause they're more convenient nd 
more appropriate for everyday activ- 
ities. But once in a while it’s fun to put 
on a long dress or a tux and “go forma! 
It’s fun to “go formal” with words, to 

Every now and then a “high hat 
word is just what you need. 

You may need it for emphasis. Per- 
haps youre retelling a story you read 
about a Nazi concentration camp. You 
could say that the Nazi methods were 
cruel—but the word sounds too weak 
too namby-pamby. Instead, you choose 
the stronger, more emphatic word 
barbarous. 

Or you may choose a “high hat 
word for comic effect. Perhaps you'r 
writing a theme about your kid brothe: 
You might very well say that Stanley is 
a noisy little boy. That does tel) you 
reader something about your brother, 
but why not say that Stanley is 
obstreperous youngster? That also gives 
your reader a fact; and in addition 
calls forth a grin because it makes you 
sound grown-up and humorously con- 
descending toward Stanley. If a word 
will do two jobs for you, it’s a word 
you want—whether _ it’s 
formal. 

This is a good time and place to ! 
come acquainted with a few formal 
words. In Column A, below, you'll ! 
simple words that are everyday sta 
bys in your vocabulary. In Colum: 
you'll find more formal synonyms 
these words. Your first job is to mat 
each word in the first column wit! 
synonym in the second column. 
second job is to put all of these 
into sentences, carefully figuring 
why you use the simpler word in s 
and the formal 


casual or 


cases word in othe 


cases. 


Column A 


. doubtful a. 
wind b. 
oily C. 

. surrender d. 

. speed e. 


Column B 
unctuous 
capitulate 
skeptical 
alacrity 
zephyr 











Dear Joe, 


Thank you for introducing Pearl Fox to your personnel manager. I hope 
she gets the job. Pearl was one of our best secretaries, but she decided to 
leave our company when her family moved to your fair city. 

Pearl's first two weeks with us, though, were hectic. She was just out 
of high school and too shy to ask how we did things. The first few days 
she had a crazy hair-do; wore high-heeled shoes, frilly dresses, and too 
much make-up. You'd have thought she was trying to be Miss Glamm, 
the cartoon character! 

At first she was typist for the sales department. -That meant she had to 
take dictation and do other clerical work for several people. Pearl was 
determined to make good and she worried about finishing all the work 
assigned her. She'd hurry to open the mail for the sales manager, Mrs. 
Raypole, and in her speed she’d open the letters marked Personal 

At the typewriter Pearl raced along as she transcribed her shorthand 
notes; but she didn’t bother to check the spelling of such words as sta- 
tionary and stationery in the dictionary.Usually she'd have to retype the 
letter. 

When worked piled up a little, Pearl would become nervous. “I just 
haven’t time to take some letters now,” she told Mr. Lee, a production 
man, one day. “I’m snowed under with work for Mrs. Raypole.” An hour 
later, Pearl had finished Mrs. R.’s letters and had aothing to do. She really 
hadn’t meant to dodge work, but Mr. Lee thought she kad. 

Another day Pearl searched the files for an hour for a letter from 
Sebastian Arbogast. She finally found it filed under S instead of A where 
she should have filed it. 

But the real crisis in Pearl’s career came when she didn’t mail some 
letters that Mrs. Raypole had signed. Pearl put them in her own desk, 
waiting for Mrs. R. to tell her to mail them. Ten days later Mrs. Raypole 
was wondering why she hadn’t received an answer to one of the letters. 
She found the unmailed letters in Pearl’s desk. 

That’s when Helen Olsen came to the rescue. (Helen’s an ace secretary 
and very popular with all the workers.) Helen said “She’s inexperienced. 
We should all give her a hand by explaining the way things are done in 
a business office.” 

Mrs. Raypole looked thoughtful. “You're right, Helen, but a new worker 
should also ask a few questions. Everyone has to learn. Pearl has shown 
great improvement. She takes her time with her work now—working stead- 
ily and efficiently. Have you noticed the neat business suits and blouses 
she wears? She’s calmed down her hair-do and cut out so much make-up.” 

Helen and Mrs. R. did wonders for Pearl, but Pearl deserves most of 
the credit herself. She never did have that “don’t care” attitude about 
work that lots of teen-agers have. 





Give my best wishes to Pearl and do what you can to get her a job. 
Your firm will thank you for it. 
Sincerely yours, 











If YOU Wrote a Boo 


HE BOY always 
horse would 


i] 
talked to the 


knew which 
vin a race. He 
hy ses He ind 

ther. This is a 
a Fremont High student 
Think it really happened?” 
to find out is to track down 
the author—Morton Thompson, in this 


horses understood each 
colossal storv! 
told a pal 
The Wal 
Case Pry my tO dist wer u ho or u here 
an author is may be like trailing a mys- 
terv. He might be of in Alaska taking 
notes on the Eskimos for his next book. 
He might turn out to be a tootball 
coach ma s hooal near Vou home. Per- 
haps he’s a teen-ager himself. 


There are teen-aged authors. Four 
teen-vear-old Tommy Wadelton proved 
ihout his family in an 
amusing book called My Mother Is a 
Violent Woman. (Betore he was out of 
high school, he'd written two more!) 


Teen-ager Sheila John Daly has already 


it bv writing 


turned out three books for high school 
girls on grooming, parties 
etc. And a girl who has lived all of her 
sixteen South Sea island 
(called Puka-Puka) has recounted her 
experiences in Miss Ulysses from Puka- 
Puka. 


manners 


Vears On a 


You Get the Bee 


Just how vou get the 
book is hard to sav 


had some ide as 


bee to write a 
Sheila John Daly 
on teen-age affairs to 
share with other teen-agers. She also 
knew that books dont hatch, but are 
written by people like her older sister, 
Maureen Daly Maureen started her 
literary career by winning a Scholastic 


with her 


Writing Award 


Sixteen.” If vou 


short story, 
haven't read the 
which 
was twenty- 


me, you're one of the few teen-agers 


: , . 
novel Seventeenth Summer, 


Maureen wrote when she 
who've missed it. 

Suppose you decide to turn author? 
You put a year’s worth of experiences 
down on paper. Let's give them the 
title All Set To Go! The $64 question 
is: Where do [ have my book printed? 

Not in the basement of vour house— 
that is, not if you have hopes that more 
family will hear 
about it and want to read it. 

So you mail the manuscript of All 
Set To Go! to a book-publishing house. 
You hope the publishers will take over 


than vou and vom 


vour book, print thousands of copies, 
ind see to it that these copies get into 
the book stores from New York to San 
Francisco. 

That sounds as if the publisher is 

mur kind rich uncle—but he’s also a 
business man. He counts on making 
enough monev from your book at least 
to pay the cost of printing it. If the 
book makes a profit, you will share it. 

But if the book doesn’t sell, it’s the 
publisher. not vou, who's “out” the cost 
of printing. No wonder he’s careful 
about the books he prints! 

Your book, All Set To Go!. arrives in 
a publishing house. A “reader” reads 
your manuscript. Then (we hope!) he 
bolts from his office with your book- 
to-be in his hand and with a pleased 
smile phinks it down on the desk of 
an editor. 
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Maureen Daly 


Tom Wadelton 


What's up? Your book’s a “fi 
It’s good! 

“Good” to the editors, however 
not mean what it does to a hopetu 
writer. When the “reader” and edit 
read All Set To Gol, they looked fo: 
(1) A book that many people woul 
like and want to buy; (2) A book t! 
is well-written, in good taste, ete 

Some publishing houses  specia 
in certain kinds of books. One of tl 
specialties of Julian Messner, Inc 
books for girls—such as Betty Loring 
Illustrator, and Roberta, Interior De 
orator. A. S. Barnes claims to be tli 
world’s largest publisher of books 
sports. The Turning Point is a ne 
Barnes sport story. 

Hold the press! We forgot the illus 
trations! The publisher hires an artis 
to illustrate the book and design 
book jacket. 


For a Quarter 


A good book for 25 cents is quite 
bargain! That’s why the 25-cent pocket 
sized books sell millions of copies. It 
fun to own your own book, and almost 
everyone can put out the cash for a 25 
cent book. (Watch the Teen Age Boo! 
Club pages in P. E. for titles of 25-ce 
books you'll like.) 

Next time vou choose a book 
the names of the piblisher, the 
and the author. As you read, ask you 
self: If I were a “reader” in a | 
lishing house, would T recommend th 
as “a good book to print”? 


This is the second in a series of arti 
cles on “How to Choose Books.” Next 


week: Characters in Books. 
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“IN FIVE minutes I have to be in Mrs. 

Choate’s room to check eyes,” Miss 
jones, the school nurse, explained to 
Peggy Fargo. 

“You've been so efficient about typing 
my records, I wonder if you’d write a 
business letter for me,” Miss Jones con- 
tinued. “You know I’m going to the 
School Nurses State Convention next 
week in Laguna. Please reserve a room 
for me at the Ocean View Hotel. The 
hotel manager’s name is Mr. A. J. Ard- 
man. I'll be in Laguna from February 
16 to 23.” 

“Of course, Miss Jones,” Peggy said 
ireeably. “We're studying business 
letters in English class right now.” 

Here’s the form that Peggy used in 
typing her business letter: 


(1) 
64 Palm Drive 
San Mateo 3, Calif. (2) 
Tuesday 
Mr. A. J. Ardman 
3) Ocean View Hotel 
Laguna 


4) Dear Sir: 

















Thanking you in advance, 


I remain (6) 
(Miss) Alda Jones (7) 
8) AJ:pf 


The Form Counts 


“The form counts, when it comes to 
i business letter,” Peggy murmured to 
herself. “Jeepers, I wish I'd had more 
practice in laying out a letter. I’m not 
sure just how much margin to leave, 
where to put the heading, etc. so that 
I'll have a well-balanced page. I do 
know that I should have at least an 
inch of space at the bottom of the page 
because the typewriter is likely to slip 
and leave an uneven line of print. Also 
I mustn’t crowd the signature into too 
small a space.” 

Let’s help Peggy with the form of her 
letter. She has made several errors. 
The numbers below correspond with 
the numbered parts of the letter form.) 

1. The letterhead. If Peggy’s station- 
ery had a lett@rhead, it would contain 
the name of Miss Alda Jones (in busi- 
ness, the name of the firm), the street 
address, the city, and the state. It would 











be centered at the top of the stationery. 
Then Peggy would need to add only 
the dateline at the right side of the 
paper, ending at the right margin. 

2. The heading. Since Peggy's sta- 
tionery is without a letterhead, Peggy 
is correct when she uses a complete 
heading — street address, city, state, 
and the date. But Peggy should give 
the complete date (February 9, 1949; 
not just Tuesday or February 9). Al- 
ways write out the date; it’s poor form 
to use only numerals, like 9/2/49. 

(A complete heading isn’t always 
necessary in a friendly letter: It’s a 
“must” if there’s any chance that your 
correspondent doesn’t know your ad- 
dress or has mislaid it. The date line 
is enough, however, if you are writing 
to your brother or to any friend who 
knows your address.) 


The heading begins about two and 
one-half inches from the top of the 
sheet and far enough to the left so that 
it ends at the right margin. 

3. The introductory address 


(also 
called inside address). Peggy correctly 
started her introductory address three 
spaces below the last line of the head- 
ing. She used the popular-block form 
for typing both her heading and intro- 
ductory address. This is correct since 
she consistently used the block form 
except for paragraphing. She also tried 
to make the right hand side of her head- 
ing and introductory address confo:m 
to the block pattern. Good work! Peri- 
ods are used at the ends of lines only 
after abbreviations; words, names of 
states, etc. are abbreviated if necessary 
to carry out the block pattern. (Peggy 
also could have used the indented 
style. Then the S of San Mateo would 
have been indented 3 to 5 spaces to 
the right of 64 Palm... .) 

But Peggy forgot something. In what 
state is Laguna located? In this case, 
it’s California and Peggy should type 
in the name of the state. The introduc- 
tory address should be similar to, and 
just as complete as, the address on the 
envelope. 


Greetings! 


4. The salutation is the “hello” line 
of the letter. The salutation starts at 
the left margin two lines below the in- 
troductory address. Peggy could im- 
prove her salutation by using the more 
personal Dear Mr. Ardman. A personal 
salutation commands more attention 
and interest than does Dear Sir. The 
salutation in a business letter is followed 


by a colon; in a friendly letter, by a 
comma. 

5. The body. Peggy uniformly in- 
dented both paragraphs. She single 
spaced her copy. (This makes it possi- 
ble to type more on a page.) And she 
double spaced between paragraphs. 

6. The complimentary close is the 
“good-bye” line of the letter. The com- 
plimentary close begins in line with the 
first letter of the first word of the head- 
ing. It’s typed two spaces below the 
last line of the body. Only the first word 
of the complimentary close is capital- 
ized. 

Peggy made the mistake of using an 
old-fashioned phrase (Thanking you in 
advance, I remain.) In modern business 
letters, this is no longer good form, 
authorities tell us. 

Note: Don’t forget the comma which 
always follows the complimentary close. 

7. The signature. Peggy typed in 
Miss Jones’ name — (Miss) Alda Jones 
—taking care to leave room for Miss 
Jones to sign her name above the typed 
signature. Business firms frequently sign 
letters this way: 


Very truly yours, 
McFarland & McFarland, Inc. 
Andrew McFarland, President 


Mr. Andrew McFarland, who’s re- 
sponsible for the contents of the letter, 
writes his signature above his printed 
name and below the name of the com- 
pany he represents. 

8. The signature identification and 
stanographic reference. The AJ (in 
capital letters and with no punctuation) 
stands for Alda Jones. The AJ is fol- 
lowed by a colon and Peggy’s initials 
(pf) in lower case letters. The injtials 
of the person responsible for the letter 
precede the initials of the typist. 

Now let’s help Peggy by writing the 
complete business letter to Mr. Ardman. 

















Cunningham in Business Education World 
“You mean | gotta do my work well 
to get a raise? | thought there'd 


be a catch in this job somewhere.” 





“going slowly on change.” One person 
may think this means a “prudent” att 
tude. Another may think it a “na 
minded” attitude. Others may hive 
still different meanings. 

The word “liberal” is in the 
boat. People with completely opp 
views call “liberal. 

You ma¥ be called “progressive 
a compliment, by someone who c 


themselves 


Learn to Think 


siders 


... SIRAIGHT 


U. S. HIGH school girl visited 
A Eastern Europe and attended a 

lecture. To her surprise a man 
from the small country of Albania rose 
and made a speech in Albanian. When- 
ever he paused, an Albanian cheered 
with an Albanian Few of the 
people in the audience could under- 
stand the language; but soon almost 
everyone except the American girl was 
cheering with the Albanian word. 

“Why don’t you cheer?” a boy stand- 
ing near her asked angrily. 

“Why, I don’t know what he’s saying! 
And I don’t know what the word you're 
shouting means!” the girl replied. The 
boy looked puzzled, but he didn't 
understand Albanian either. 

“I’ve been taught,” the girl explained, 
“not to agree to something I don't 
understand, and not to say something 
if I don’t know what it means.” 

Would you have reacted like this? If 
more of us were like this girl, we 
wouldn’t find ourselves in scenes like 
the following: 

“Valentine's Day should be done 
away with,” Bill proposed with a sly 
look at Tinka. “If { don’t send any val- 
entines, I break the girls’ hearts. If | 
send everyone a valentine, I also break 
their hearts!” 

“You're a conceited old conservative,” 
Tinka’s eyes flashed, “I’m a liberal and 
believe in Valentine’s Dav and what's 


W ord. 


more—” 

“Who's talking?” Bill 
You're a monopolist!” 

Wait a minute! What are Bill and 
Tinka talking about? You can under- 
stand it just as easily if you substitute 
‘bla-bla” for the words “conservative,” 
liberal,” and “monopolist.” Then read 
the conversation over. 


back. 


came 


No Joking Matter 


No, we're not joking. The way Tinka 


used these words, they meant only 
‘bla-bla.” 

Dictionary definitions didn’t 
anything to do with what Tinka meant 
when she called Bill “a conceited con- 
servative.” Didn't she really mean this: 


“I don’t feel that way about it at all; 


have 


theretore, there’s something wrong with 
you”? 

That’s illogical; but that’s the way a 
person is thinking when he calls the 
other fellow names. He’s not a good 
enough sport to admit that the other 
fellow has a point—or that he can't de- 
tend his idea. So he looks around for a 
way to make the other person feel bad. 
Che bigger the word, the better! 

lake a look at each word in the list 
below. If your reaction to the word is 
favorable, place a check mark beside 
the word; if your reaction is unfavor 
able, mark “X” beside the word; if your 
reaction is neutral, mark the word “O.” 


conservative 
radical __ 


PFOZresSlVe cu 
imperialist om 
liberal 

idealist 


reactionary —. 
monopolist —_ 


Did you come out with many checks 
and “X’s? Probably so. The effect of 
these words on most of us is to send 
our feelings galloping off with us. 

Compare your list with the lists of 
two other students, They aren't alike, 
are they? There’s sure to be someone 
in the class who has checked a word 
that you have marked “X.” or vice 
versa. That means that this word has 
different meanings for different per- 
sons. “Conservative” be an exam- 
ple. Look up the dictionary defini- 
tion. It boils down to something like 


may 


Ray Helle t 
“Was your father so conservative 
he made you pay for the hay when 
you used the horse and buggy?” 


Saturday Evening Post 


ideas on the right t 
Another person who calls you “prog 
sive” may mean that he thinks 
ideas are running away with you 

The words on the list above are ha 
to pin down even with a dictionary; but 
they do have more or less definite me. 
ings. These meanings are 
changed by the feelings you associate 
with them. 

When words begin to mean some 
thing different to each person, ¢! 
are no longer useful for straight think- 
ing. Try to avoid using the words on 
this list. They camouflage fuzzy think- 
ing. Say what you mean. 


your 


greath 


Don’t Lose Your Head 


“Pop says I can’t have a new bil 
Congress increases taxes, so I hop: 
bill doesn't pass,” Roger said. 


“If you had the choice of getting a 


new bike or of sending food and 
chinery to Europe—” Joe began 


You're an empty-headed idealist.” 


Roger snapped, He expected an ang 
reply, but he didn’t get one. Jo 
“wise” to name calling.. 

‘What's that?” Joe asked calm) 
mean, what is an empty-headed ic 
ist? What are you accusing me of? 

“It doesn’t make = any differenc 
whether you know what I mean or : 
Roger retorted, “I know what I mean 
You're just a simpleton.” 

“Then I'm a simpleton,” Joe grinn 
“but I'll bet you don’t know what 
mean.” 

Roger finally admitted he didn’t ki 
what he meant, Joe had kept his h« 
Chalk one up for straight thinking 

Sometimes it’s easier not to call na 
than not to be influenced by a 
vou hear. Suppose vou heard thes 
sentences: 

“Mr. X is the Abraham Linco! 
our city.” 

“Mr. M in the 
this town.” 

You're tempted to like Mr. X 
mediately and to dislike Mr. M 
as fast—without really knowing 
thing about either of them. It tal 
lot of gumption to push away t¢! 
feelings and tell yourself, “For 
know, Mr. M may be an outsta 
citizen and Mr. X a scoundrel. | 
believe anything yet.” 

Can you keep your head? Don't {| 
around meaningless words—and « 
“fall for” them. 


Benedict Arn 
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The Good Luck h 


Music: Theme in and under. 

AnNR.: Tonight we bring you “The 
Good Luck of Carlos.” 

Music: Sidewalks of New York... 

CarL (lower East Side, no Mexican 
accent, but a soft voice): Frankie Ray’n 
me, we was always pals, we was always 
real close pals. An’ then I foun’ the 
pitcher of Abraham Lincoln in the se- 
cret hideout. ’At’s a little empty lot in 
back of our tenemen’ where we live, 
men my mudder. So I’m back in the 
secret hideout one day, pokin’ around 
in all that junk, an’ ’en all of a sudden 
I foun’ a pitcher, on’y made out o’ stuff 
like tin. So I beat it upstairs fast, to 
show it to my mudder. She’s from Mex- 
ico. My fodder’s dead, just me’n her’s 
livin’. She washes clothes fer udder 
people fer money. I do stuff too. Most 
times after school] I shine shoes. I give 
all that to my mudder. 

SounD: Open and slam door. 

Cart: Hey. Ma. Look what I found. 
It’s a pitcher of Abraham Lincoln, Ma, 
n'y it’s on tin. 

CARMELA: Ai, Carlos, what I need 
this junk? Throw away. 

Car_: Hey—you know who this is, 
Ma? Abraham Lincoln—like Juarez you 
tol’ me about, remember? 

CARMELA: Benito Juarez? Juarez is 
poor peon, he get educate’ in books, he 
make free the whole Mexico one hun- 
dred year ago, he becomes Presidente. 

Cart: Well Ma, ’at’s the same with 
Abraham Lincoln. He was about a 
hunnert years ago too; he was poor, an’ 
he got a education all himself, an’ he 
freed the slaves, an’ ’en he got to be 
President. Of the United States. 

CaRMELA: Si? All right, don’ you 
throw away this picture, Carlos. 

CarL: Hey, Ma, I’m gonna show it 
to Miss McQueen, in school. 

FRANKIE (far off below): 
Caaaaaarl. Hey, Carl. (whistle) 

Car: It’s Frankie, he’s waitin’ fer 
me. Gotta go practice ball, Ma! 
(Down) So I run downstairs. Frankie 
Ray, ’at’s the cap’n of our indoor ball 
team. Frankie’s old man is livin’, his 
mudder ain’t. (Up) Hey. Whatcha got, 
Frankie? Gee—a pitcher’s mitt! 

From the “New World A’ Coming” 
series of radio dramatizations presented by 
Station WMCA, New York City. For per- 
mission to broadcast or use in school as- 
sembly, write to Educational Department, 
Station WMCA, 1657 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Oh, 


A radio play for Lincoln's Birthday 


Frankie: Bran’ new secon’ hand at 
the pawnshop, buck sixty. 

Car_: How yuh get the dough? 

Frankie: I kept holdin’ out on my 
ol man, a nickel, a dime, shoe-shine 
money. 

Cart: Yeah? Gee, the first glove on 
the team. Hey—looka this I was gonna 
show yuh. 

FRANKIE (puzzled): Pitcher o’ Abra- 
ham Lincoln. What’s about it? 

Car: I foun’ it in the hideout, in 
the junk. See? It’s on tin. I'm gonna 
show it to Miss McQueen. Maybe she 
knows about this kind o’ pitcher. 

Cast: Ad lib murmur off, kids in fore- 
ground, behind 

McQueen: Why, Carlos, this is very 
interesting. (Up) Class, please come to 
attention. Carlos Estrada has _ just 
shown me something very interesting, 
which he found only. yesterday. It’s a 
picture of Abraham Lincoln, a great 
deal like that big one on the wall. Now 
—can anyone tell me what a tintype is? 
(Pause) It was the first method of 
making photographs—on tin, just like 
this one. It might be at least fifty years 
old. Carlos, I believe I'd like to show 
it to the principal. Do you mind? 

Music: Accent . . . develop behind 

Car: So that’s when I started gettin’ 
’at lucky feelin’, Lin- 
coln an’ But was out 
in the yard—Frankie ‘n Chris Urban- 
ski ‘n me—I saw there was somethin’ 
wit’ Frankie. 

Caru: Frankie, what’s a matter? 

FRANKIE: Ya have to know, I ain't 
got my pitcher's mitt no more. 

Curis: Gee, Frankie, ya lose it? 

FraNnkIE: Naw, I didn’t lose it. My 


Abraham 
when we 


about 
me. 


of Carlos 


By Jack Bentkover 


ol’ man—Awww, ya have to know, he 
foun’ it, my fodder foun’ it. ’N, he says 
we can’t afford it. So he goes’n takes it 
back to the pawnbroker’n gets the 
money back. (Fierce) Don’t neither o’ 
you guys say nothin’ about my old man. 
He’s got it tough. 

Car (pause): Gee. No glove on the 
team at all now. 

Music: Quiet, sad chord 

Car.: So all of us felt n.g. But gee 
—the next week in school! 

McQuEEN: . and Mr. Bottinger, 
our principal, took the picture to the 
Lincoln Historical Society, and they 
told him that it might be worth about 
twenty-five dollars. 

Music: Happy motif . . . fade for 

FRANKIE: Gee, no kiddin’. 

Cart: Ya, my mudder promised, 
Frankie, if I get the money, I can buy 
a ketcher’s mitt. 

FRANKIE: Ya, well, don’ go countin’ 
your chickens. 

Car: Gee, Frankie. I forgot about 
youn your glove. 

FRANKIE: Well, ’at ain’t your fault. 
(Gloomy) Some guys got all the luck. 

Music: Gloomy note softly . . . sus- 
tain 

Car: See? Frankie said it himself 
about the luck. Ya, but the next time I 
seen him, he was actin’ funny already. 
I di’n't know that time, but I foun’ out 
a later time, it was on accoun’ o’ his 
fodder. Frankie tol’ his (board fade) 
fodder about the pitcher. . . . 

Ep (board fade): Well, it’s one 
sweet note when an American has to 
sweat blood to make a livin’ an’ then 
along comes a little greaser an’— 

FRANKIE: Aw, Pop, don’t call’m that. 

Ep: Listen, him’n his mother’re spiks, 
they’re foreigners, no gettin’ away from 
it, Frankie. What business they got 
makin” even a thin dime out of Abra- 
ham Lincoln? Listen, kid, you listen to 
me. You're a good American citizen, 
you get in on that dough, you were 
with’m when he found that picture. 

FRANKIE: I wasn't right there— 

Ep: Never mind, you were with’m, 
spiks got no right to money like that. 
Listen, Frankie. You get your share o’ 
that dough—we'll get you back that 
pitcher’s mitt. You just think about it, 
son. See if I’m not right. 
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Music: Chord fade for 

FRANKIE sullen): Well, I was 
witcha when you foun’ it, wasnt [? 

Cart (pleading): Gee, Frankie, I 
showed it to ya after I came downstairs, 
remember? 

FRANKIE: Ya, well it’s the same thing. 
1 got divvies comin 

Music: Chord fade for 

Sounb: East Side street behind 

Rep (middle distance) 
Frankie, hot grounder down to first! 

Sounp: Bat indoor ball 

Curis: Hey 
showin’ up fer practice 

Car (Of, hesitant): Hello, Frankie. 
I come out fer practice 

Curis: You got an invite? 

Rep (coming in): What's that two- 
timer doin’ aroun’ here? 

Cart (angry) Watch out who 
vou're callin’ names, Red. 

Rep: Listen, vou, Frankie tol’ us. 

CarL: None o' that monev don’t be- 
long to Frankie 

FRANKII All right, vou're off the 
team, get off for good, va dirtv greaser. 

Car_: Don’t call me that kind of a 
name, Frankie, that’s a dirty name. 

FRANKII The dav vou get that 
money, I'm comin 
No spik’s pullin’ a fast one with Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Now git! 

Music: Chord fade for 

McQueen (off mike): Carlos. will 
vou please stand up? 

Cari: Ya, Miss McQueen 

FRANKIE (whisper 
I told vou, spik. 

Mc Or EEN earie stly 
| 


want vou and the 


Grounder, 


Frankie, Look who’s 


iroun’ to collect. 


Remember what 


Carlos, 
rest of the class to 
think of this as not just a sum of money 
for a picture of Abraham Lincoln. By 
what he said and did, Lincoln showed 
that what is important is not where 
you come trom OI how much money 
vou have, but what you are and do. 
He died for that belief. So — in giving 
vou this twenty  dollars—important 
though I know it is to vou, Carlos—I 
want you to remember what I've just 
said—I want all of vou to remember it 

Music: Chord fade for 

FRANKIE: In the allev, get’m in the 
alley, guys 

Cari (struggling): Lemme go— 

tep: Shut up, greaser 

Car_: Don't call me that! 

FRANKIE: Hand over that dough. 

Car: It don’t belong to you. 

FRANKIE: I’m takin’ all of it. Hold’m 
guvs 

Carl struggling Leggo—Keep 
vour hands off that dough, Frankie! 

FRANKIE: I got it—let’m go 

Car_: Gimme back that dough! 

FRANKIE: 
youll go runnin’ cry-baby to mama 


Ah, shut up. I suppose 


now. 
Car.: I ain't no cry-baby. Don’t you 


worry, I kin take care o’ myself. 


Music: Bridge 

CaRMELA: Carlos, I tink you hide 
somet'ing from Mama. I ask you about 
fight, show on vour face, you say not'n’, 
| ask you about this money for picture 
tree-four days, you act funny. You 
no tell the trut’, Carlitos. 

Cart (miserable): Ma, I’m. tellin’ 
vuh 

CARMELA (angry now): I see from 
vour face vou lie. I go to school tomor- 
row, talk to teacher. 

Music: Bridge 

CaRMELA: You give him the money, 
Miss Maquien? Twan’y dolares? 

\icQueen: Yes, Mrs, Estrada. Car- 
los, how could you do a thing like that? 
What did you do with the money, Car- 
los? (No answer) Carlos. 

Car: I di’n't do nothin’ wit’ it. 

McQueen: Then where is _ it? 
(Pause) Or do you still have it? 

CARMELA: Carlos, answer teacher! 

Car (shouts): I ain’t got it! 

CARMELA (furious): Ah, you- 

McQueen: Wait a minute, Mrs. Es- 
trada (Thinking) I wonder. . . . Car- 
los. did somebody take it from you? 
Some of the boys? (No answer) 

CARMELA: Ai—teacher—I remember 

Carlos have a fight one day when you 
give him the monev, he come home 
wit’ blood from the nose. 

McQueen: Carlos—you and Frank 
Rav used to be such close friends, but 
lately I notice— 

Cart (shouts): He dint do it! 

CarMELA: Ah-ha. 

McQueen: I think so too, Mrs. Es- 
trada. Tonight, when his father is home, 
we'll go to see him. 

Music: Bridge 

FRANKIE: | was witm, Miss Me- 
(Queen, we foun’ it togedder. 

MCQUEEN 
when Carlos first brought the picture 
to me? And why did vou take all the 
money from him? 

FRANKIE: Aw, he was a hog. 

McQueen: Wait a minute, Carlos. 
Mr. Ray, I think it’s quite clear that 
Frank has no claim to the picture. 

Ep: Well, Miss McQueen—I mean— 
vou don't think it’s right for people 


Why didn’t you say so 


like them—when you get right down to 

it, Abraham Lincoln was an American. 
McQueen (shocked): Mr. Ray. 
CaRMELA (burning): Aww. Where 


it Say 


American have to be born in 
this country? I got citizen paper, from 
judge in court | got, I make swear. | 
know what is American 

McQueen: May I ask, Mr. Ray, 
vhether it was vou who put this entire 
idea into your boy’s head? 

Ep: Well—it stands to reason, Miss 
\McQueen—some kinds of people— 

McQueen: Mr. Ray. I spend a good 
deal of my time in school trying to 
teach my children—including your son 
—the elements of good citizenship in a 


democracy; 
look what you’ve done. Your boy 
Carlos here were the closest of frie 
before you—you put your two cents 
counterfeit two cents, I might add. A 
about Abraham Lincoln, of all peo; 
How dare you use Abraham Lin 
like that? Frankie, didn’t you und 
stand anything I said in school? 

FRANKIE (uncomfortable): Av 
(Low) You dirty snitch. 

Car: I didn’t snitch! 


McQueen: He didn’t, Frank. \\ 


knew that Carlos had been in a fig 
and I could see you weren't speak 
to each other; that’s the way we figur 
it out. Carlos refused to name you 
to say a word against you. Not « 
when we accused him of stealing 
money himself. . 

Frankie (pause) (feeling lik: 
heel): On the level, Miss McQu 

McQueen (with dignity): On 
level. Although I really don’t sec 
he should have protected you, Fi 
do you? (No answer) Good. Mr. R 
I should like to have the money. 

Ep (uncomfortable): Well—} 
eighteen forty. Guess you lose the pit 
ers mitt again, Frankie. Go get it 

FRANKIE (away slowly, gloomy): | 
my name on it already. 

Cart (low): Ma, it ain't his t: 
Let’m keep the glove. 

CaARMELA: No, no, no. 

FRANKIE (in): Here yare. 

Cart: Ma. Let’m keep it. 

Frankie: Huh? (Feeling w 
Listen, go on, take it. 

McQueen: May I point out to 
Mr. Ray, that Carlos seems to be a 
ter American than a certain man 

CaRMELA: What you mean? O 
Carlos? Frankie, you keep, keep 
glove. (Scornfully) Mist’ Ray, youn 
can keep, I buy my Carlos another 

Ep (ashamed): Naw naw, you 
it, Mrs. Estrada. 

CaRMELA (fading to off miki 
What’s the matter? You don't like 
take from me, from Mejicana? 

ApuLts: Ad lib off mike behind 

Caru (low) (close): Listen, Fra 
vou have to. 

FRANKIE (low) (close): Naw, ‘ 

Cart: But listen, Frankie, this 
it gives us two gloves fer the team 
Hey. Am I on the team again? 

FrantE: Who says you're off it? 

Car: Gee, all right. 

Frankie (trying to keep from | 
ing): Listen, Carl—listen—hang 
me, will yuh? I’m a jerk. 

Cart: Ah no, Frankie. (In pe 
bawling himself, shouts) Hey, w« 
it all fixed up! The bot’ gloves is g 
be a present from Abraham Linc: 

Music: Happy resolution... « 
behind. 

CarRL: Ya, so that’s the way the 
came back. 


and—and—good heaven: 


you 1 
intel] 

Yo 
orre 
find \ 
neve 
mem 
doing 
So) 
we ¢ 
that | 
objec 
and ; 
writir 
ise , 
We 


prepc 


vou h 


you al 


I Ie 


direct 
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Watch Your Language! 


We're still on those pronouns and case. Last week we 
id a few things to say about the predicate nominative and 
nominative case. Today we want to take another look 
the objective case and some of the problems it presents 
Don’t get restless now—and don’t start thinking that you 
t have to know this. Case isn’t exactly a matter of life 


a 
} 
{ 


death. Thousands of people have managed to live to 
ripe old age without even having heard of case. But it 
are concerned about speaking and writing correctly, 

11 must know something about case—at least enough to be 
intelligent about your language. 

You could, of course, learn many of these things about 
orrect English by just memorizing them; but then you'd 
find yourself in a tough spot when you met something you'd 
never seen before. That’s when you're really stuck—if you've 
memorized a few things without knowing what you were 
doing or why. 

So let’s continue trying to be intelligent about everything 
we do in grammar—and everything else, too. Remember 
that the point of all this is not just to learn that there is an 
)bjective case and that you use the objective case on such 
ind such an occasion. The real point is to improve your 
writing through applying what you know about the objective 

ise and its uses, 

We've already discussed the objective case as object of a 
preposition. 

Ex.: Between you and me. 

Ex.: Among them. 

Now let’s look at some other uses of the objective case. 


Direct Object of Verb 


Whenever you do something to somebody or something, 
you have a direct object. Let’s illustrate that before it gets 
away from us: 

Ex.: You hit the ball. 

Now let’s see how this fits into your definition. 

What did you do? You hit. 

What did you hit? The ball. 

Simple, isn’t it? Ball is the direct object. That's the thing 
you did something to. 

Whenever you are on the receiving end of any action, 
you are a direct object: 

I love you. 

I like you. 

I hate you. 

I hit you. 

I chase you 

I tickle you. 

[t doesn’t matter what I do to you. If I do anything at 
all~painful or pleasant—you are a direct object. Like all 
direct objects, you are in the objective case. 

(Continued on page 16, column 1) 
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Are You Spellbound? 


Roll up your sleeves, kids! We're starting on a job that’s 
going to take a few weeks to complete. The going may be a 
little rough at times—but there’s a pot of gold for all of you 
at the end. Well, not exactly a pot of gold, but something 
pretty much like it. You'll have a neat stack of commonly 
misspelled words completely under your magic spell. These 
are just ordinary words, but they’re terrors (“demons” the 
experts call them) of a very special kind. More people mis- 
spell these words than any other words in the language! 
These are the boys we're going to tackle in the next few 
weeks. 

All of these words look simple, but they're like booby-traps 
for the unwary. Treat with respect. They have beaten better 
fighters than you. Just look them over carefully and see 
what makes them go. Then we can move in and take them 


over. 


1. Absence. The bad sp¢t here is that last c which sounds 
like an s. This is one of those words which fool you if you 
try to spell them the way they sound. Look at absence care- 
fully, particularly the c. 


2. Accept. There’s nothing difficult about this word. 
People usually spell it correctly. What they do, however, is 
to confuse it with another word that sounds something like 
it—except. Of course, you know what each one means. So 
keep them clear in your mind. 

I accept your gift. 

They all came except John. 


3. Expect. This one also causes trouble because it looks 
like except. Take a good look and see what the difference is. 
For some unknown reason, people tend to switch the p and c 
around! Don’t be a switcher. Put on your bifocals and take 
another good look. 


4. Accidentally. Remember our old exercises in addition? 
It works like this: 
Word Suffix 


accident nS al 


New Word 
accidental 
That’s one addition problem. Now 


Word Suffix 


accidental ly 


New Word 


accidentally 


5. Incidentally. The story’s the same here. You can spell 
incident, of course. Then add al and you get incidental. 
Now that you can spell incidental, just add ly and you have 
incidentally. It’s a cinch! 

6. Accommodate. Take your shoes off and bow three 
times to the East. You are now in the presence of one of 


(Continued on page 16, column 2) 
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(Continued from page 15, column 1) 


With the pronoun you, we don’t have much trouble be- 
cause it has the same form in the nominative and the ob- 
jective case. Proper and common nouns don’t present any 
problems either. They have the same form, too, for the 
nominative and objective case. 

The troublesome boys are the following pronouns. Look 
them over carefully and memorize their forms in the objec- 
tive case. (Now, we're telling you to memorize! There's no 
other way to get these straight. ) 


Objective Case 


me, us you him, her, it, them, whom 


Now let’s see how all this good advice works out: 

Ex.: Jack invited May, Sally, and me to the party. 

Why me? You know the answer. Jack did something to me 
-the objective case. (Take a look at those forms for the 
objective case again.) 

Now try this test. It covers the objective case with direct 
object and with preposition. Underline the word in par- 


entheses that makes the sentence correct. Three points for 
each. Total, 30. 


(Him, He) and (I, me) are pals forever. 


Did you ask Jim and (I, me)? 

Keep this between you and (me, I). 

Everyone came but (her, she). 

Let (she, her) and (me, I) go first. 

Send for Jim and (her, she) as soon as you afe ready. 


7. Did you see (we, us) and (they, them) coming out 
of the movie? 


Come along with (we, us) tomorrow 
I think I'll write Jill, Sarah, and (he, him). 


They spotted the Jones girls and (we, us) at the 


My score.__..... 


Those Gremlins Again! 


On page 17 of our January 5 issue a gremlin sneaked 
into the typesetting machine as the man at the machine set 
in type the plural possessive of sisters-in-law. It came out 
sisters-in-laws’, instead of the correct form sisters-in-law’s. 
(See the apostrophe?) 

Later we were beset by gremlins who let the error slip 
through the proofreader’s hands. 

Our apologies to all of our readers, and to the gremlins 
—a declaration of war! 

The next time you're writing your brothers-in-law about 
your sisters-in-law and their new hats, please write: Both 
of my sisters-in-law’s hats are new. 

Then maybe your sisters will get new hats from your 
brothers-in-law! 


(Continued from page 15, column 2) 


the Supreme Demons. There are at least three way to mis 
spell this word. (We're not telling—and don’t you try \ 
figure them out, either.) You just concentrate on the 
rect one. Look hard at the old boy and repeat, in sol 
tones: 


2 c’s and 2 m’s in accommodate. 


Address. Two d’s here. That’s what gets the boys 
hot water—and the girls, too. 

8. Awkward. We think we know why this word scaies 
so many people. They just don’t see it right. If you ar 
really looking at this word, you'll see it’s composed ot 

awk—an expression of surprise, bewilderment, etc., 
erally uttered by characters in the comics. 

ward—you've visited a hospital ward, no doubt. 

9. Coarse. Here it’s more a matter of knowing what ! 
word means. If you do, then you'll use it correctly. O: 
wise, you'll write course when you mean coarse. 

10. Captain. You should have no trouble with this « 
if you watch that ain. 


Mark the sentence C if there are no misspelled « 
Underline any misspelled words and correct them 


space following the sentence. Two points for each senterice. 


Total 30. 


- 


1. Absense makes the heart grow fonder. 





What do you except of a bobby-soxer? 





To whom did you adress the letter? 





Did you do that accidentally? 





I except your kind invitation. 





How many people can you accomodate? 





I except everyone to expect. 





Incidently, you may be interested in Doc’s book 





What makes her so awkward? 





I am the captian of the Pinafore. 





Buy some course salt for me. 





Will they be able to acommodate you? 





3. Of coarse, you are old enough to shave. 





. Ducks look awkard when they waddle. 





5. Acomodate is a difficult word to spell corre 





My score 


or m 


abou 





What's the Usage? 


Healthful—Healthy 


You've heard people talk about healthy food, haven't you? 
Well, do you know what they’re really saying? A healthy 
food is a food that is in good health. It sleeps well, eats well, 
has lots of fun in the outdoors, gains weight, has big, firm 
nuscles and rosy cheeks. That’s a healthy cereal for you! 
Have you eaten any like it? Of course not! 

But you have eaten healthful cereal. That’s a different 
kind of cereal. It makes you healthy. Get the point? You 
can talk of a healthfui climate or a healthful food, but only 
people (and animals) are healthy. 


Good—Well 


Let’s try to settle this matter of good and well once and 
for all. It’s not too hard if you keep a few things in mind. 

Good is usually an adjective. Like all adjectives, it must 

iodify a noun. So we say: 

John does good work. 

Here good is just an adjective modifying work. You would 
never Say: 

John does well work. 

Now you can say: 

John’s work is good. 

Here good is a predicate adjective modifying work. And 
it's here that things begin to get a little complicated. 

Many people say: John’s work is well. 

That’s wrong — because well here means in good health 
or not sick. And that just doesn’t make sense. So let’s see 
about well: 

Well is used as both an adjective and an adverb. When 
t means in good health, well is an adjective: 

I am feeling well. (predicate adjective) 

The well child is here. (adjective) 

In other instances, well is an adverb: 

He plays well. (not good) 

He sings well. (not good) 


Bet—Beat 


Bet means to make a wager: I bet ten dollars on the game. 
Beat means to defeat, to win: We beat the Robins 9-10. 


Beside—Besides 


These two are a little tricky so you’d better study the dif- 
ference between them carefully. 


Beside means at the side of. 
Besides means in addition to. 


Ex.: Sit here beside (at the side of) me. 


Ex.: Besides (in addition to) being a scholar, he is an 
athlete. 


Among—Between 


There’s a good, simple rule to follow with these two words. 
Between is used with two persons or things: 


Ex.: Divide the pie between Carol and Jane. 


Ex.: Let’s keep this between you and me. 


Among is used with three or more persons or things: 
(Continued on page 18, column 1) 


17 
Words to the Wise 


Not long ago someone wanted a word to describe those 
young people who became wildly enthusiastic when they 
danced to a new, fast-paced music called swing. He took 
the slang word jitter (to be or act ne:yous), combined it 
with another slang word, bug (an enthusiast, a fanatic), 
and built a third slang word that was so catchy that it crept 
into everyone’s vocabulary — and into the dictionary, too. 

As simply as that, our language grows. But multiply that 
incident by thousands of others, taking place over thousands 
of years, and you have a fascinating process. You have 
words that have been built by loves and hates, by customs 
and ideas, by designs and accidents. 

In Merrie Olde England, noblemen were not allowed te 
cut down the trees that grew on their estates, for the timber 
belonged to the king. But trees which were blown down by 
storms were exempt from this law. And so any unexpected 
piece of good fortune was a windfall — and still is. 

There was, an early Duke of Savoy who owned land be- 
tween France and Italy. Being a “practical” man, he had a 
coat made with the colors of one country on one side, and 
those of the other on the reverse side. Thus he could wear 
on the outside the colors of the country he wished at the 
moment to favor. Thus we have turncoat, one who readily 
shifts his loyalty. 

Since language is a lively, growing thing, it’s constantly 
changing. Many of our own unpleasant words started life 
quite differently. There’s the boor, who's now a crude, rude 
individual. Long ago, he was simply a farmer. And he 
gave his name to another familiar word: neighbor, from 
nigh (near) and boor. 

Words may move up in the social scale, too. Take en- 
chant, which today has a pleasant meaning: “to charm” 
with music, beauty, etc. It has changed from the ugly duck- 
ling it was when it first appeared in our language, for then 
it meant “to put under a spell” by charms or sorcery. 

In the long course of history, many words have decided 
to specialize. Idiot once meant “a private person,” one who 
held no office (as distinguished from a person in public 
life, an office-holder). Gradually it was narrowed down to 
mean a person who was unfit to hold office; hence, men- 
tally deficient. (The word came from the Greek idios, 
meaning “own, individual, peculiar.” Do you see the con- 
nection with idiom, an expression “peculiar to” one lan- 
guage?) 

On the other hand, some words that were once very spe- 
cialized have now taken on more general meanings. In its 
infancy, a journey was only a “one-day trip,” for it came 
from the Latin word diurnus, meaning “daily.” (That same 
word, incidentally, also gave us our journal, in the sense 
of a diary, which is “an account of daily events.”) 

All words have stories; and they needn't remain mystery 
stories for you, because you can track them down with lit- 
tle effort. You'll find the raw materials of all of them in 
any unabridged (complete) dictionary, directly following 
the pronunciation of each word. (But Webster's Collegiate 
is the only abridged dictionary which gives word stories.) 
Or ask your librarian for Dictionary of Word Origins, by 
Shipley, or Picturesque Word Origins. 


Try your hand at tracing the stories of these words: 
hazard 

glamour 
alimony 


vaccinate 
pavilion 


rascal 
biscuit 
quarantine 


alarm 
debonair 


villain lieutenant 














(Continued from page 17, column 1) 
Ex.: She danced among the daisies. 
Ex.: Mother divided the cake among the children. 


If you said, “She danced between the daisies,” then you 
would have the daisies arranged in pairs and our heroine 
would dance between two daisies — a very difficult feat, 
indeed! 

Note: Sometimes you will have a number of things and 
you will want to distinguish between any two of them. 
Then you use between: 

Ex.: What is the difference between Greece, America, and 
Scandinavia? 

Although we have three countries here, we are distin- 
guishing between only two at a time: between Greece and 
America, between Greece and Scandinavia, between America 
and Scandinavia. 

Underline the word in parentheses that makes the sen- 
tence correct. Three points for each. Total, 30. 


1. Athletes take part in (healthy, healthful) activities. 
2. Toscanini certainly conducts a symphony (good, well), 
8. Yesterday the Cubs (bet, beat) the Dodgers. 
. She sat (beside, besides) the river Shannon. 
He stood like a man (among, between) men. 
3. Craxies are a (healthful, healthy) food. 
7. He is a (good, well) hockey player. 


8. (Beside, Besides) excelling at ping pong, Jim plays 
a flashy game of tennis. 


9. They say he will (bet, beat) on Ranger. 


10. Don’t come (among, between) him and me. 


My score 


Correctly Speaking 


Next week in this section we’re going to have a column on 
pronunciation. To get your vocal chords in shape, try this 
quiz. 

The word is in the first column. Columns A and B con- 
tain two different pronunciations of the word. Only one 
of them is correct; underline it. The accented sylllable is 
printed in capital letters like this; de FINE. One point for 
each. Total, 10. 


Word Column A 


. misled mis LED 

2. kerchief KER chif 

3. height hite 

HIK cup 

PE o nee 

AD jek tive 
ath LET ic 
ant AR tic 
BRON i kal 
PAN toe mime 


Column B 


mi ZELD 
KER cheef 
HI teth 

HIK cough 
pe O nee 

AD ja tive 
ath a LET ic 
ant ARK tic 
BRONG ke al 
PAN toe rine 


. hiccough 

. peony 

. adjective 

. athletic 

. antarctic 

. bronchial 

. pantomime 


My score My total score 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


HOW'S THAT AGAIN! 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


What does “schmaltz” mean when you're talking about 
popular music? 
Leo R., Chicago, Ill 


“Schmaltz” is the sweet, soft, sentimental style as com- 
pared with the hot, jive, bebop boogie-woogie style. Now 
don’t ask me which I prefer — or which is better! You know 
the answer! 


© ° ° 


What is the difference between deceased and diseased? 
R. V., Portland, Or 


Many people confuse these two words. Deceased means 
dead: The deceased (the name of the dead person is under 
stood) was a very good speller in his youth. 

Diseased means suffering from some kind of bodily ail 
ment or sickness: Diseased cows are a menace to the health 
of the community. 

© o © 

For all of you who can’t tell the difference between station 
ery and stationary, here come two readers of Practical Eng- 
lish to the rescue. Say “thank you” to Miss Smith and to 
Ruth Luigi (also to Ruth’s English teacher). 


In Nov. 3 Practical English, page 21: “No one has com« 
up with any handy memory gadget that will make it (dif 
ference between stationery and stationary) easier . . 

I have — my pupils look up stationer, which some con 
sider obsolete! But it’s not too obsolete to use in showing 
them that it’s easy: stationer — stationery! 


Miss M. S. Smith, Senior H. S., Appleton, Wis 


You said that nobody has come up with a handy memory 
gadget to make it easier to distinguish between stationary 
and stationery. | have been taught that stationery — which 
pertains to writing implements — has an “e” as in lette) 
The other, stationary, has not. 

Ruth Luigi, Simon Jr. H. S., New York, N. Y 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 



















































































t; “Test Your 
f READING SKILL 





F YOU'VE already read “Tips on 
Reading” (at the bottom of this page), 
u've learned that your imagination 
s often called on to supply the setting. 
Reading a radio script is a pertect 
ple of putting your imagination 
rk. The script is built on dialogue; 
iuthor contributes very little de- 
tion, But you cut down your en- 
ovment of a story like “The Good Luck 
f Carlos” (page 13) if you can’t imag- 
ne the background against which the 
von develops. 


\. Have you a fair picture of the 

chborhood in which Carlos and 

kie live? Then yowll have no trou- 

checking the scenes below which 

would be familiar ones to Carlos and 
§ frie nds. 


l. Broad, tree-lined avenues. 


2. Children playing ball in the gut- 


3. Unused lots, full of rubbish. 


1, Peddlers selling goods from push- 
ts in the street. 


Large, modern apartment houses. 


Wis 6. Clotheslines strung across alleys 


7. Nursemaids pushing baby car- 


>mor\ wes 
onary 

Neat v > stucco houses. 
whieh, eat white stucc 


letter 


Unpaved country roads. 


__10. Canals, 


and garbage 


__ 11. Small 
ken window-panes 


Hoating with gondolas 


houses \\ ith bro- 


shabby 


12. Coaches 


hor ses, 


, 
drawn bv teams of 


B. Your imagination can't stretch very 
far unless you give it the right material 
to work with. T 
youre to complete 
ity to 


hese statements, which 


measure your abil- 
attention to details as 


pay you 


read. 


l. Fy inkie 


bought his pitche rs mitt 





2. Mrs. Estrada made her living by 





3. Carlos received $ 


tor the tintype of Abraham Lincoln. 


The boys’ secret hideout was an 





s¢ hool 


} 
( abios 


Yes” « Vo” an 


que stions They are 


19 


“idea” questions which you and you 
classmates will want to discuss from ali 
angles 

1. Was Frankie's father a “bad 

2. Would Frankie’s father have re 
sented foreign-born Americans if he 
hadn't “had it tough” himself? 

3. Should shared his 
reward money with Frankie? 

4. Could Frankie and Carlos become 
good friends again, after the incidents 


described in the story? 
° co 


man: 


Carlos have 


She Wouldn't 
takes place in a 


20) 


com- 


Forget” (page 
setting that’s 
pletely familiar to you. The characters 
should be too; they might 
even be you and your friends, There’s 
small that couldn't make 
clear pictures in your mind for this story 

If your reading eye is a “camere 
eye,” youll be able to choose the cor 
rect ending for each statement 

1. Callie lived in 


two-story 


familiar 


chance you 


a) an apartment 


2 house; (c) a 


(2) a small 
bungalow. 
Callie 
dark b) 
slightly 
treckled. 
3}. After the game, the tellows and 
virls danced: 


(a) tall, thin, and 
fat, and blond: (c) 
red - hea led. 


Was: 
short. 


chubby and 


in the clubroom, to 
in the gym, toa 


gym, to juke 


(a) 
vic’ music; (b) ‘live 
band; ¢ in the box 
music. 

4. The fellows were dressed in: 
blue suits and white shirts: 
and woolen 
slack suits. 


5. The school building 


(a) 
(b) slacks 
1 
sport shirts; summe! 
Was: (a) a 


rather old stone building; (b) a new 
streamlined building: (c) a small wood 


en building 


Answers in Teachers Edition 





NWS 
ON 


READING 


OW DO you think it would feel to 
~ e in a house that had no furniture 
t all? To go to a school that had bare 

and empty classrooms? To walk 
gh a town that lacked shops and 


igs? It would certainly be incon- 
it—and dull. 
t that may be the sort of life to 
you condemn the characters in 
tories you read! 
en you read an exciting “who- 
do you skip over the descriptive 
sages—the paragraphs that give you 


+ 


the Hoor-plan of the house or the office, 
the layout of the village or the estate? 
Then how 

the crime? 
smarter to read 
fully? Otherwise your 


do you stand a chance of 
Wouldn't 


those 


solving you be 
passages care 
characters go 
Hoating around in a vacuum; you can’t 
pin down their actions because you 
have no setting for them. 

But perhaps you do read the author's 
lescriptions. Don’t think your job stops 
there. Go on to photograph the settings 
in your mind’s eye. We said “photo- 
graph,” not “draw,” because a snapshot 
is bound to be iccurate than a 
hasty sketch. 

Accuracy is important in these men 


tal pictures. If you're not accurate 


more 


you 
may unconsciously set David Copper 
field in a town just like the one you 
live in. Since Mr. Dickens set David in 
19th century England, young Copper- 
field would surely be confused to find 
himself living amidst automobiles ind 


radios and self-service grocery stores. 

All of this is fine if vour author goes 
in for detailed description. But what if 
a sketchy 


the setting and the backdrops? Then 


he gives you only outline of 
vou're in the position of the audience 
of Thornton Wilder's’ well-known play 
Our Town. It seen the play, 


you know that it’s playe 1 on an almost 


vou ve 


bare stage. The playwright demands 
that you use your imagination to fill in 
the settings 


Many 


Lo 
ers chahenge 


‘ 


novelists and short story writ- 


vour imagination, toc 
} ] 
vou hints ab 


+ + } 


[hey give ut the time and 
the place of the st ry It's up to you to 
fill in the details, to decide whether the 
characters wear hoop-skirts or sarongs 


r togas, whether they live in palaces 
wr log cabins or igloos 

To find out where you stand in this 
game of photographing descriptions, 
try the quizzes in “Test Your 


Skill,” at the top of this page 


iS 


Reading 
ve ig 
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FTER her shower Callie dressed 
A carefully — blue skirt, soft gray 
sweater and gray socks, then 
her loafers: She fastened the clasp of 
her pearls and began to brush her hair. 
But she didn’t look at herself as she 
stroked briskly. She wanted to keep the 
warm glow she felt inside, the hope — 
almost the assurance—that tonight one 
of the boys would ask her to dance. 
That after the game she would be stand- 
ing on the sidelines talking to Dort and 
not looking toward the boys as they 
came back to the gym and one of them 
would touch her shoulder and say, 
“Dance, Callie?” 

It might be Snapper Curtis or Butch 
Holloway. It might be any one of the 
team or any of the boys, ready for the 
dance, who waited in the halls until 
the gym emptied of the older people. 
She could almost feel herself turning 
quickly, brightly, toward the deep voice 
at her shoulder. 

She said aloud, “Why, yes, I'd love 
to.” 

And still Callie didn’t look at herself. 
She went on brushing her hair, smooth- 
ing its fly-away electricity with the palm 
of her hand. She put the brush on the 
dressing table, looking in the mirror for 
the first time. 

And it was one of her good nights. 
It was a night when the glow inside 
was on the outside too, flaming in her 
cheeks, wiping out the color of the 
freckles, even on her nose. Her hair 
was smooth and almost straight— and 
it would stay that way because there 
wasn't any rain or dampness to turn it 
into that awful reddish fuzz. Her new 
gray sweater seemed to make her look 
slimmer. 

But she didn’t pirouette in front of 
the long mirror to find out. She ran 
downstairs to the hall closet. She knew 
her mother and father were at the game 
table by the big south window, playing 
chess. 

“I'm going now.” She was beside 
them, thrusting her arms into the sleeves 
of her brown coat, reaching in the 
pocket for a white scarf which she knot- 
ted under her chin. 

Her mether looked up from the game; 
she held the queen’s knight poised over 
the table. “Don’t stay for the dance...” 

Callie put her cheek against the 
smooth darkness of her mother’s hair. 
She slid her hand along her mother’s 
arm to the white knight, moving it for 
her. “There —it’s check.” All done 
quickly, all with the sureness she felt 
inside, that she wanted her mother to 
feel. 

“Must you, Callie?” And her mother 
meant, must you stand around that gym 
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and wait for some boy to ask you to 
dance . . . dance with girls .. . and 
come home alone? 

“Of course I must, all the girls do.” 

“Well...” Her.father moved a bishop 
in front of his king. He leaned back 
from the table, watching them through 
the smoke from his pipe. “You haven't 
got me yet, girls.” His hair stood up in 
curly little red peaks. Her father’s hair 
—the reason that her own curled so 
much. Callie wished for a minute that 
she had inherited, instead, her mother’s 
sleek dark cap. Then her father grinned 
at her and she grinned back. 

And her mother smiled, the crinkling 
smile that almost hid her eyes. “All 
right, Callie, I woyt say anything 
more.” 

“Have fun .*. .” Her father’s words 
trailed after her. 

“Yes, have a good time,” her moth- 
ers voice called. 

Callie ran down the walk and all the 
way to Dort’s house. Dort was outside 
waiting for her. 

“You're late.” 

“Not very. You look so nice tonight, 


dashing past them in the dark, yelling 
“Hi, Callie! . . . Hi, Dort!” 

The high school building was jus 
around the corner. The faded brick and 
dirty stone were a mere darkness to- 
night — darkness between the exciting 
brightly lit windows. 

Sue and Ellen Collins and Kate were 
waiting for Callie and Dort just inside 
the heavy doors. “Hurry up!” Sue said, 
“Or there won't be any seats left. 

They ran down the worn wooden 
steps, their feet clattering. In the hall 
below, milling crowds were calling and 
laughing. 

Callie untied her scarf and put it in 
her pocket with her gloves. She ran he: 
hand over the long curve of her hair as 
if it might have curled up in just that 
little while. And then she thought sh 
saw Jeanne Barclay up ahead in the 
crowd. “Is there a college vacation?” 
she asked Dort. “Isn’t that Jeanne?” 

Dort craned her head up over a man’s 
shoulder. “It is!” she said. “And she’s 
got two boys with her. Two visiting 
boys.” She took Callie’s arm and Sue’s 
somehow pulled them so that when they 


She Wouldn't Forget 


Dort. You look wonderful. Really.” Of 
course she couldn’t tell in the dark. She 
didn’t even know what Dort was wear- 
ing. But she took her friend’s arm in 
hers as they started down the street. 
She held it tightly, warmly, as if she 
could give Dort some of her own hap- 
piness, her feeling that tonight anything 
might happen. 

“We're going to beat Colfax,” she 
said. “Both in the prelims and the main 
game. And the Colfax boys are going 
to stay for the dance. They're all going 
to dance with us.” 

“Dream on,” Dort said. “Don’t wake 
up. And don’t wake me up either.” But 
she wasn’t frowning. Callie could see 
her face quite clearly as they passed 
under a street light—thin and darkly 
olive, with just the edge of her black 
hair showing under her red scarf. Dort’s 
face was really beautiful when she was, 
in spite of herself, thinking of some- 
thing nice that might happen. Perhaps, 
as Callie’s mother said, a girl’s attrac- 
tiveness wasn't half so much in each 
feature adding up—hair and skin and 
figure —as it was in the feeling she had 
inside. 

And tonight both she and Dort had 
that feeling. As they walked along 
faster gangs of the younger boys kept 


By Helen Rydell 


entered the gym they were just behind 
Jeanne and her escorts. 

Callie tried to imagine what it would 
be like to be Jeanne, to walk swinging 
and confident along the edge of th 
floor between two tall boys who looked 
around a little—at the gym and at the 
people finding seats in the stands—but 
who kept looking at you between them 
To be able to watch the game just as 
a game and not keep wondering about 
the dance afterward. Wondering, half 
afraid, even.if part of you had a sure- 
ness. 

Jeanne’s gray fur coat was resting 
lightly on her shoulders. Her straight 
black hair was long and shining. Callie 
saw the softly curled bangs as Jeanne 
turned to climb over the first row of 
the stands. 

“Let’s sit behind them,” Dort whis- 
pered. “If we go up that aisle we can 
slide in.” 

“What about the other girls?” Callie 
looked over her shoulder, She saw Sue 
hurrying back to Kate and Ellen, the 
three of them stopping to talk to some 
of the boys. Callie didn’t know who 
they were; she could only see the backs 
of their heavy woolen shirts. 

“They get boys to dance with them, 
don’t they?” Dort had looked back too. 
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‘You were right,” Dort said in he: 
ear. “Maybe you'll be right about every 
thing. Ye . ay, Snapper! Ye... ay, 

(Continyed on page 28) 
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“They don't have to have everything. 
Come on.” 

“All right.” She ran up the aisle in 
back of Dort, crowding with her into 
the narrow little space that was really 
nly one seat. 

‘Isn't this wondertul?” Dort said 
We can watch Jeanne all during the 
game and listen to what she savs. We 

in hear her line, Callie.’ 

But Jeanne didn’t have any line. She 
was sitting between the two boys, turn- 
ing the leaves of the program. “This 
Curtis boy,” she said. “He’s Fran Curtis’ 
little brother. You know Fran — she’s in 
our French class. And Butch Holloway 
is another of the gang that grew up 
shooting baskets on Curtis’ garage 
door.” 

‘Nice me of the boys said, the 
me with hair as black as Jeanne’s. “This 
coming back to a small town and know 
ing everybody . . . all the dirt.” 

It is nice.” Jeanne smiled up at him. 
That's why I brought you and Bill 
home with me to see a few grass roots.” 

While she was talking she took Bill's 
iurm, made him lean close so he wouldn't 
feel thev were saying anything he 

vuldn't hear too. She turned from one 
to the other, keeping them, always, a 
group of three and not two people with 
in odd one left over 

Sometimes, after the B-squad game 
began, Callie couldn't hear all they were 
saving. The game was noisy and people 
kept coming in. She leaned forward and 
mce Jeanne’s hair brushed against het 
tace, delicately soft. fine and fragrant 
jeanne must have felt it: she ran het 
hand across the back otf her neck. She 
ilmost turned around, but just then 
Colfax guard took the ball and made 
i long shot that put them ahead and 
she grabbed Bill's arm instead. 

She said, “Now watch little Jimmy 
Devens, he’s number seven. Mack... 
vatch him.’ 

They watched. Jimmy Devens and 
Red Walters make three baskets. And 
Callie watched Jeanne and Mack and 
Bill. She knew just how Jeanne felt in 
side. She wanted to keep sharing the 
feeling with Jeanne so it wouldn't go 
iway, so that at the dance she could 
still have it, could—maybe—handle two 

ovs at once, the way Jeanne was doing. 
Perhaps both Snapper and Butch would 
isk her to danee and she would turn 
from one to the other. She would sav 
irefully 

Ye iv! We won!” Dort was 
pounding her enthusiastic illv; everyone 
vas standing, clapping and yelling as 

B-squad went off the floor. Callie 


hadn’t even seen the end of the game 











WHAT WOULD YOU DO-IF YOU HAD 
A DATE FOR A PROM, AND SOMEONE 
YOU LIKED BETTER ASKED YOU? 
That’s the question we tossed to the 
girls this week. 

The boys were meanwhile tangling 
with: WHAT WOULD YOU DO—IF 
YOUR GIRL BROKE A DATE WITH 
YOU, AND THEN SHOWED UP AT A 
DANCE WITH SOMEONE ELSE? 

According to the letters on our desk, 
the girls are almost unanimously op- 
posed to the breaking of dates. Read 
and take heart, men. Our masculine 
readers were less unanimous in their 
opinions on what to do about the gals 
who do break dates. Read and be warned, 
girls. 


THE GIRLS SAY... 


I'd keep my first date. I think it’s the 
height of rudeness to break a date in 
order to accept another. If a girl tried 
that too often, she’d find herself defi- 
nitely out. No boywants to run the risk 
of playing second fiddle. 

Diane Scott-Smith 
Mt. St. Mary’s Academy, Newburgh, N. Y. 


There is only one courteous thing for 
a girl to do. That is to explain that she 
is sorry, but that she has already ac- 
cepted an invitation. She should be sure 
not to say or infer anything uncom- 
plimentary about the boy with whom 
she is going. 
Barbara Wieczorowski 
Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S. 


I would -refuse the second invitation, 
but I would let the second boy know 
that I would have liked to have gone 
with him. Then, I would make a real 
effort to enjoy myself with the first boy. 

Another thing—I wish boys would 
ask a girl far enough in advance so that 
the girl hasn’t a date for the night the 
boy has in mind. 


Anita Roberts 
Hamstead (Md.) H. S. 


If I knew the second boy had not 
asked me sooner because of unavoid- 
able circumstances, and that the first 
boy didn’t mind and could get another 
date (and, also, that it would be pos- 
sible for me to inform the first boy of 
my change in plans at least a week 
before the prom), then perhaps I 
would break the first date. Under these 


circumstances, I don’t think the first 
boy would mind, and would under- 
stand that I was fond of him, but per- 
haps had a deeper concern for the sec- 
ond boy. 


Norma Lee Taylor 
High Point (N. C.) H. S. 


I'd go with the first boy. Of course, 
the big night might not be so exciting 
and memorable without “dreamboat,” 
but what gal wouldn’t have a fair time 
hanging on the arm of a character, who 
in plain daylight is pretty ordinary, but 
on prom night suddenly shoots up into 
a swell fellow, giving her the best kind 
of time possible. 

We shouldn’t forget that boys have 
feelings, and girls can hurt them. It’s 
really hard for some fellows to save 
money to rent a “monkey suit,” buy 
flowers, and feed their dates, who look 
exceedingly frail, but in reality have 
the appetites of saber-toothed tigers. 

Let’s hope that someday fellows and 
gals will size each other up and decide 
that an even break is due on both sides. 


Mary Rose Delaney 
Albany, New York 


I'd go ahead and go with the first 
boy, but would die a thousand deaths 
all during the prom. 


Stella Rader 
Niangua (Mo.) H. S. 


I would not accept the second boy, 
because if he had liked me well enough, 
he should have asked me earlier. He 
probably thought I would break my 
date just to get a chance to go with 
him. Some boys think they can date any 
girls they want any time. 

Joyce Sharp 
Savoy (Texas) H. S. 


I'd probably yield to temptation and 
go with my favorite, thus gaining the 
emnity of the first and perhaps the con- 

» 


tempt of the second. The best way to 
deal with such circumstances is to avoid 
them entirely by not accepting a date 
with “just any boy” until you're sure of 
“favorite boy’s” intentions. 
Marion Nelson F 
Emmetsburg (lowa) City H. S. 


If I really liked the second fellow 
I would explain to the first that this 
might be my chance to go steady with 
the second fellow who asked me. 


Margaret Shearer 
Lock Haven (Pa.) H. S. 


I would stick to my original date. | 
did once, and I’m not sorry, because 
I'm still friends with both boys and on 
much better terms than ever with th 
boy I really wanted to date. 

Helen Otten 
Washington (N. J.) H. S 


I would go with the first boy and tell 
the other boy to ask me again soon fo1 
another date. I think if he really liked 
me, he would understand. 


Jeffie Cooper 
Melbourne (Ark.) H. S. 


I would go with the boy who asked 
me first. But there is no reason why 
some of my time at the dance couldn't 
be spent with the more desirable boy. 
I could solve matters easily by suggest 
ing to the latecomer that he escort one 
of my dateless friends to the dance. 
I might further suggest that we double 
date. 

Kent Hubbard 
High Point (N. C.) H. $ 

I would tell the boy that I was sorry 
but that I already had plans for the 
prom—but that I didn’t have a date for 
the Spring Dance at the Club. 


Mildred Settles 
New Palestine (ind.) H. § 


I would tell the second boy I had a 
date. A girl should think how she’d fee! 
if the situation were reversed. 

Cathryn Hoppe 
North Phoenix H. S., Phoenix, Ariz 


THE BOYS SAY... 


I would act as if nothing had 
pened. As the old saying goes, “It’s a 
woman’s privilege to change her mind. 
I might ask the girl for a dance and 
comment on how nice-looking her es 
cort was. After all, the time might come 





come 


when I might want to break a date—for 
nicer girl. é 

Frank Orhtman 

Emmetsburg (lowa) City H. S. 


Frankly, when I first saw her, I 
ld be so mad I couldn't or wouldn't 
nything. I don’t think | would make 
ene, although I do think the girl 
uld have been considerate enough 
ell me what she intended to do after 
broke our date. Next time I would 
re caretul whom I date 
Earl N. Bradley 
Cambridge (Md.) H. S. 


\lest bovs would walk over and poke 

escort in the nose. | wouldn't! No 

congratulate her for putting some 
over on me! 


James Henderson 
Pius XI H. S., Milwaukee, Wis 


| vould naturally teel hurt ind em 
yassed, However, that would not be 
vuld try 
my mak 


the evening pleasant for the girl 


excuse for me to sulk | 


! 
ct natural and concentrate 
id taken in place ot mv first date 


Sabatino J. Castellani 
Lansford (Pa.) Public H. $ 


Iw nild still be triendly. but L would 
date her tor quite a while 


Bob Kubale 
Reedsville (Wis.) H. 


nuild do 


mildn’t like it much, but [ know that 


Phere would be nothing | 


tirl who is old enough to accept a 
date is also old enough to break it 


Gilbert Lancelot Raiford 
Fessenden Academy, Martin, Fla 


| am particularly interested in’ this 
situation, because [ve been in it! A girl 
nee broke a prom date with me, giving 
the excuse that she had po gown. She 
showed up at the prom all right—with 
wother guv. But [| have noticed that 


her actions brought her no luck as the 


1} 


lellow she went to the prom with has 

never dated her since. 
Mv advice to other bovs is: you 
should realize that when a girl breaks 
late and then goes with someone else. 
is certainly giving vou the brush- 


1 


It she went out with vou before. it 


nT 

only for what vou ould vive her 
obviously doesn’t care for vou an 
e than mv “monev-cat” did for me 
Unless a gir] has al vood CXCUSE tor 
br iking a date 


don't date her again 


which | admit some 


Paul Anellette 
St. Dominic H. S., Lewiston, Maine 


I would go on having fun with the 
gang as if nothing had happen d. and 
she would find out she wasn’t as im 
portant as she thought she was. 


Walter Pasicznyk 
Belfield (N. Dak.) H. § 





I would think that I was pretty lucky 
not to have gotten mixed up with a girl 
like her. 


Edward Golden 
Catholic Central H. S., Troy, N.Y 


In yu) school 
bov she vould 
S( hool societ 
mavbe two 
vould nevel 


vorse that tre 


Jerry Mills and Jack Dicky 
Forest-Grove (Ore.) Union H. § 


| would yust 
iout a month 


| 


ry another not show up 


Bob Schachtner 
Huntley (ill.) H. S 


1. So what if you did forget her birthday? 
That's no reason for her to go off in a 1947 
Mode! Huff. See if you care! Anyway, just 
in case you happen to meet the miffed 
little Miss, look your best in a neat Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief 


3. Now for the big offensive. Come armed 
with (a) a box of candy, (b) a bouquet of 
flowers, (c) your Arrow outfit. If the candy 
doesn’t get her, the flowers should. If they 
don’t, your face-flattering Arrow Collar 
will turn the trick. 


23. 


NEXT JAM SESSION 


Our “Jam Session” question for next 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO— if 


a new student wanted to join a club 


time ts: 


of which vou were a member. and the 

other club members argued to vote him 

down for what vou considered “snob- 

bish” reasons—beeause he didn’t wear 

smooth clothes, he lived in a poor see- 

tion of town, his parents were “foreign- 
ete, 

Write down your opinions and mail 
them not later than Feb. 20 to Gay 
Head. Scholastic Magazines. 7 East 12th 
St.. New York 3. N. Y. Sign vour letters 
with name and school address. 


Gay Head 


How to fix a tiff in a jiff! 


~ 


2. Brrr! That “how-do-you-do” was cold 
enough to stop a furnace. But don’t give 
up hope. She may have looked daggers at 
you, but she still couldn't help noticing the 
trim good looks of your Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%.) 


4. Peace, it’s wonderful! Now that you’ve 
kissed and made up, you'll never argue 
again. Well, hardly ever. MORAL: Don’t 
quarrel. Remember that everyone agrees 
about Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear * Sports Shirts 
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® Voted the greatest $5 
pen in 48 — Waterman’s 
new Crusader for °49 

is an even greater value! 


® Notice the smart two- 
tone Lumalloy cap that 
locks on—no threads! See 
how gracefully the barrel 
tapers to a modern 
hooded point—big enough 
for real writing. Try, 

just try, to equal the value. 
® See Waterman’s *49 
Crusader at your dealer 
now—in 4 beautiful colors, 
styles for “him” or “her.” 
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YOUNG 
WRITERS ? 
Win cash prizes for 
your stories, 
essays, poems. Contest 
sponsored by Waterman’s. 
Write for rules...Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards 
7 East 12th St., 
New York 3, 
ef 


50% more ink for your 15¢ 
Waterman's big, Tip-Fill bottle holds 

3 full ozs... . sells at 15¢. . . gives you 50% 
more ink than other 15¢ bottles. 


To other pon. wiles Like a 


Waterman's 





Shopping for a 


HE IDEAL high-school  fresh- 

man,” Vera Barlow explained to 

the Career Clubbers, “knows 
which course he’s going to take all 
through high school. If he’s college- 
bound, he'll take the general, college- 
prep course. If he’s interested in: busi- 
ness and commercial work, he may take 
the commercial course. Or he may 
choose to take one of the vocationa! 
courses in shop work. 

“Let’s take the case of Al Waters, a 
freshman who prefers working with 
tools, rather than with facts and figures,” 
Vera suggested. “Al should investigate 
the shop courses here at Jefferson High 

woodworking, auto repairing, print- 
ing, machine-shop work. He can major 
in shop work and at the same time 
take a large number of general subjects 

math, history, English, etc. Al may 
be able to secure enough shop work 
right here at Jefferson High to qualify 
him for a shop job upon graduation.” 

“However, if Al feels that he won't 
receive enough shop training here, he 
can speak to his advisor about trans- 
ferring to the big public high school 
downtown — Allison Technical and Vo- 
cational High — which has a few re- 
quired courses in such basic subjects 
as math and English, and a great num- 
ber of beginning and advanced courses 
in all types of shop work. A. T. and V. 


also has many special courses for girls 
who wish to specialize in dressmaking, 
beauty culture, interior decorating, etc. 

“Any student in the city can go to 
Allison Technical and Vocation High 
free, if the high school in the student’s 


neighborhood feels that he’d profit 
more from such specialized training 
than he would from Yhe more general 
curriculum in his neighborhood school.” 
“What about me?” Bob McKenzie 
raised his hand. “I’m a senior and didn’t 
make up my mind until this year that I 
wanted to be an airplane mechanic. 
Naturally, I haven’t taken the courses 
that I'll need to qualify for a job.” 


Special Schools 

“Your problem is to find the right 
‘special ‘school’ to go to after gradua- 
tion,” Vera said, 

“By special schools,” she continued, 
“I mean trade schools — such as those 
which specialize in mechanical training, 
commercial art, radio repair, etc.; busi- 
ness schools which offer one to two-year 
courses in clerical work; hospital schools 


CAREER CLUB 


“Special” Sc 





American World Airwa 
Child-care course is one of many Pan 
American World Airways gives would-be 
stewardesses during their five weeks of 
ground school. The girls also take courses 
in first-aid, meteorology, handling of travel 
papers, and preparation of meals aloft 


which have three-year courses to train 
nurses; and types of short 
courses offered by business organiza 
tions to train employees—such as an 
airline’s school for stewardesses.” 

“Most of those schools cost money, 
Dick Varnum argued. “Why can’t Bob 
come back to Jefferson High and take 
post-graduate work in airplane mechan 
ics? Or why can’t he take his shop 
at Allison at no cost?” 

“He can, if he likes,” Vera agr 
“He might even take a job in the day 
time, and go to some public night 
school.” 

“If Bob were interested in secretarial 
work, commercial art, ete., I'd ad 
him to go to the Junior College to inv 
tigate its two-year courses. J. ( 
owned by the city’s public school 
tem and tuition is very reasonable. !t 
like taking grades 13 and 14 right ! 
at school. 

“Junior College takes two types 0 
students: (1) those who wish to com 
plete their knowledge of a vocation in 
two years after high school and (2) 
those who want to live at home and do 
the first two years of their four-yea! 
college education. 

“Bob might also consider some type 
of home-study or correspondence course. 
Reputable home-study schools sel! cor- 
respondence courses in many fields. 
(Write to the National Home Study 


various 
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Council, 889 17th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. for information. )” 

“May I say something?” Dick Var- 
num asked. 

“Of course,” Vera smiled. 

“My cousin Jim paid $275 for one of 
those home-study courses that a high- 
pressure salesman talked him into buy- 
ing. Jim received a whole shelf full of 
books on banking, trade, etc. Jim read 
a few chapters in one book. And there 
the rest sit on the book shelf; they do 
look nice, but...” 

“4 very good point,” Vera said. “It’s 
not easy to make yourself complete a 
home-study course. Be sure you really 
will do the work before you pay out 
money to some high-sounding institute.” 


Seniors, Bewarel 

‘You're stealing my speech,” laughed 
Hap Romano. “Seniors, beware. The 
racket-school season is approaching. 
Agents will be around to sign you for 
correspondence, business, and trade- 
xhool courses. These salesmen may hint 
that you'll receive a civil-service or 
other job upon completion of their 
course. Beware of any school which 
makes you sign a contract and pay a 
deposit to enroll. 

“Vera indirectly has mentioned some 
of the yardsticks for judging business, 


trade, and vocational schools. Here is a | 
list of questions to ask yourself before | 


entering such a school.” 


1. Is there a public school which | 


gives the same courses? 

2. Is the trade school.an approved 
school? There’s a council of master 
barbers which approves barber schools. 
Your State Board of Nurse Examiners 
will give you a list of accredited nurs- 
ng schools. If you want to know about 
any school in your area, write to the 


State Director of Vocational Education | 


in your state capital. He'll tell you what 
organization passes on the type of 
school you're interested in. 


3. What kind of a teaching staff does 
the school have? How well-trained are | 


the teachers? One “business college” 
with 175 students had only two in- 
structors on its “faculty” — the owner 
vho spent most of his time drumming 
up business, and an indifferently-trained 
former secretary. They were assisted by 
“advanced students.” 

4. Are the school’s equipment and 
buildings up to date and adequate? The 
‘wo-teacher school mentioned above 
had one typewriter for every 12 students 
taking typewriting. That didn’t give 
each student enough time for practice. 
Of course, this school was unusually 
bad. Most private schools have good 
faculties and adequate modern equip- 
ment. 

5. Does the school have a reputation 
for placing most of its graduates? Does 
it find part-time jobs for students? 





6. How much does the complete 
course cost? Tuition? Other fees? Books? 
“One of the best ways to investigate a 
school,” Hap concluded, “is to visit it. 
Sit in on some classes; listen to the 
teachers; talk to the students; visit the 
placement office; and read the school’s 
catalogue. 


“Choosing the right school is more 
important than buying a new suit or 
coat. Shop around thoroughly to get 
the most for your time and money.” 

WiuiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 

Next week: Sandy Harris and Ray 
Celek discuss apprenticeship-training 
courses. 
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FUTURE FABRI€ DESIGNERS 


You may be one of the talented teen-agers whose design will 
hecome a famous AMER-MILL fabric! 


We invite you to visit the REGIONAL EXHIBITION of 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS at your nearest co-sponsor 
store.* After you have viewed the “Achievement Key” 
winning-designs of local art students, stroll over to the Piece 
Goods Department and see the prints of AMER-MILL, worked 
in wonderful silks and rayons. 


Next year you'll see Student Designs in AMER MILL prints, 
and many may be chosen from your own regional exhibition! 
We hope you have entered Awards Classification 10, spon- 
sored by American Silk Mills—and that you may be a lucky 
national winner who becomes a future fabric designer of 


« 


mer-mill 


AN pfobrics 


*Co-sponsor stores are listed on page 18 of your art teacher's 


1949 Rules Booklet. 


AMERICAN SILK MILLS « 


1400 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18 








SENIORS irrertc's ocr bees 

tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, -Dept. $ 
@& 1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, !!- 
lustration, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Textile Design 


James C. Boudreau, Deon, Bikiyn 5, WN. Y. 








HG Sis: Free Catalogue of Schooi 
iw) s Fem} and Club Pins and Rings. (fy 
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So 


as25 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N. ¥ 
Prices subject to 20% 
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Federal Tax 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell_your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We y 
highest commissions. Monthly Bulleting, 
be, Huy’ giritg GaAPY-cnto sedciacTibs. bos a8 
5 ! r ECIALTIES, x 235-N, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








CHICAGO : DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
ACADEMY Dress Design + Fashion 


[/ Vtustration « tnterier 
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FINE ARTS 


Founded 1902 


by Corl Wernr: 





Mlustration * Drawing « Painting. 
Dey, Eve., Set. and Sun. Clesses. 
Write for free Cataleg 
16 $. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 3, LLLINGIS 
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‘by 
George! 


S MY faithful readers—both of 

A them—well know, all my _ basket- 

ball hymns this season have been 

in praise of the famous college stars, 

players like Ed Macauley, Ralph Beard, 
and Tony Lavelli. 

So it’s about time I crooned some- 
thing pretty about the greatest player 
of them all—big George Mikan, of the 
Minneapolis Lakers pro team. To men 
who know their dribbles best, 6-foot- 
10-inch George is the most valuable 
piece of real estate in basketball. 

Nobody yet has discovered a way to 
stop him. As I write this, he is averag- 
ing an amazing 28 points a game! And 
it isn’t because the opposition is weak— 
he plays against the greatest pros in the 
world—or because he heaves the ball 
every time he lays hands on it, as too 
many “stars” do. 

Big George seldom shoots when he 
can pass. But when he does pivot for a 
shot, the opposing coaches begin to 
pray. For Mikan is a dead-eye with 
either hand, He also owns a nice set 
shot and is murder on tap-ins. 

Although George is tall enough to 
eat off a mantelpiece, he is no goon. 
He runs and shoots with all the grace 
of a six-footer, and is smart as a fox 
in the “bucket.” That's why the Lakers 
pay him $17,500 a season—all time rec- 
ord salary for a basketball player. 


Acme 
George Mikan, scorer de luxe 


George hails from Joliet, Illinois, and 
did all his college playing for DePaul 
University, where he was All-Ameri- 
can in 1944 and 45, He still holds a 
dozen Madison Square Garden records 
for scoring. 

In the 1945 national invitation 
tournament, Big George dunked 53 
points against Rhode Island State, 33 
points against West Virginia, and 34 
points against Bowling Green! 

All you fellows who think you can 
never get anywhere in basketball be- 
cause of faulty vision can learn a thing 
or two from Mikan. George can hardly 
see without his glasses and wears them, 
taped to his ears, every time he plays. 

A couple of columns ago | listed the 
10 high school basketball teams which 
chalked up the best records in the land 
last season. No mention was made of 
High Point (N C.) High, and Anne 


Shipwash, a loyal Black Bison rooter, 
wants to know why: 

“Last year we won the state title 
and completed the season undefeated in 
North Carolina play. Our only loss was 
to Greenville, S. C., by only one point 
We beat the freshmen teams of David 
son, Duke, and the U. of North Caro- 
lina, and finished the season with a 
record of 28 wins and 1 loss. That cer- 
tainly topped the records of some of 
the teams you listed.” 

Anne, honey, you're as right as Bob 
Feller’s pitching arm. Still, I’m innocent 
Someone from your state associatior 
office, obviously a spy from South Car 
lina, told me that High Point’s record 
was 22 and 2. 

Every time I listen to Bill Stérn | fee! 
like trading in my radio for a bath mat 
or something. Did you ever hear a gu 
who could pump so much hot air into a 
little germ of truth? 

“Did you know,” Stern will ask d 
matically, his great voice throbbing like 
an over-heated motor, “that Georg 
Poschner lay in no-man’s land, a bullet 
in his brain, with no legs?” (No, old 
man, I didn’t.) And before you can 
snap out of your trance, Stern will 
switch the program to a hospital and 
Poschner—ALIVE—will talk to you 

“Ah, yes,” he will continue, brood 
ingly, “there are many strange stories 
about the lives of fighters—strange and 
incredible tales.” Then he will spi: 
some weird story, building up to that 
breathless climax when he will an 
nounce triumphantly, “. . . and that 
fighter’s name was—JACK DEMPSEY! 

We understand that Hollywood is 
now making a movie of Stern’s life 
They'll have to give away a set ot 
matched Cadillacs to get me into the 
house when that picture comes around 


—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 








Onter the HIGGINS scnotastic AWARDS 


SPONSORED FOR 20 YEARS BY THE MAKERS 


63 cash prizes—27 gifts—chances for scholarships. Classroom work in 
drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may be entered 


OF HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING 


in competition in any of these fields: 


FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS—FREE HAND DRAWING IN 
BLACK INKS—CARTOONING— MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


A nearby department store sponsor (perhaps in your city) exhibits 
entries and awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or write to 


Scholastic, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3. 


SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


ev HIGGINS INK CO., INC., 271 nintH $7. BROOKLYN 15, N.Y. 


INKS - 
INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 
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“““ Tons, don’t miss. “~~ Worthwhile. 
“ Save your money. 


¥~MMCOMMAND DECISION 
(M-G-M. Produced by Sidney 
Franklin and Gottfried Rein- 
hardt. Directed by Sam Wood.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen M-G-M's 
Command Decision as their Movie-ot- 
the-Month for February. Based on the 
stage play by William Wister Haines, 
Command Decision tells the story of a 
dramatic war-time decision that must be 
made by a small group of top Air Force 
brass.” 

The film, with an all-male cast, is 
noteworthy for some excellent char- 
acterization and for the adult way in 
which it examines the political and emo- 
tional pressures that shape the strategy 
of a war. 

Pivot man in the problem presented 
is Brigadier General “Casey” Dennis 
Clark Gable), commandant of a U. S. 
air base in England. Dennis has dis- 
covered that the Germans are develop- 
ing a new fighter plane superior to any- 
thing the U. S. Air Force has. Dennis 
believes that if these planes are put into 
production, the Allies will be knocked 
out of the sky and an invasion of the 
continent will be impossible. To prevent 
vhat he believes may mean the loss of 
the war, Dennis must order the imme- 
diate bombing of three German cities 
where the new fighters are being built. 

These bombing missions are so peri- 
lous, necessitating flights far into the 
interior of Germany, that Dennis knows 
his project means the sacrifice of dozens 


of bombers and hundreds of men in the 
space of a week. 

He also knows that the staggering 
involved will Congres- 
sional groups in Washington and per- 
haps cause a cut in desperately needed 
Air Force appropriations. War-corre- 
spondents who do not know the “top- 
secret” reason for these hazardous mis- 
sions will interpret the losses as a 
bungling or heartless decision on his 
part. The morale of his flyers may crack, 
and his whole reputation may be 
jeopardized to the point of his being re- 
called to Washington 

In spite of the odds against him, Den- 
nis, left to his own devices, would not 
hesitate to order the necessary mis- 
sions. But Major General Kane (Walter 
Pidgeon). Dennis’ superior officer. pres- 
sures for a_post- 
ponement of the 
crucial decision. 

Unlike Dennis, 
who is concerned 
only with effective 
S = military strategy, 
EAOVIEORTHEW NTH Kane is the sort of 
Movie- of -the- Month military man who 
Seal for February is feels one must play 


awarded to M-G-M politics with peo- 
for Command Decision 
ple who can be 


helptul to the future of the Air Corps. 
In this difficult role of a likeable com- 
mander who is afraid to risk unpopular- 
ity with the people whose support he 
needs. Walter Pidgeon gives what is 


losses arouse 


ON MHL 40 T140 


‘ 


the best and most interesting char- 
acterization in the film. His performance 
points up sharply the difficulty of effi- 
ciently executing a war—or any large 
undertaking that depends upon political 
considerations. The generals’ conflict 
makes an absorbing, moving story that 
is told with rare honesty and conviction. 

In addition to Gable and Pidgeon, 
fine performances are delivered by Van 
Johnson, Brian Donlevy, John Hodiak, 


Charles Bickford, and Edward Arnold. 


Generals (Clark Gable, Walter Pidgeon, and Brian Donlevy) inspect records 
t by new German fighter plane. A “command decision” is in order. 





Additional 


prizes worth 


over $2300 


Winners in the Scholastic Art Awards 
Contest can add to their winnings 
without extra effort by submitting 
their entries on Strathmore Artist 
Papers and Boards. These papers 
help you get your best results, as 
they do famous professional artists 
throughout the country. 


$15 extra... for the winners of any 
of the 1st prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


$10 extra... for the winners of any 
of the 2nd prizes whose work 
was done on Strathmore, 


85 extra...for the winners of any 
of the 3rd prizes whose work 
was done on Strathmore. 


What's more...each cash prize win- 
ner and each honorable mention 
winner will receive a packet of 
Strathmore papers, with value 


over $5. 


Total number of possible 


o ee « 320 


Total value of possible 
extra prizes... 


extraawards.... 


$2920 


Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write Dept. S3 today for free Sample Book. 


STRATHMORE 


Artist Papers & Boards 


Strathmore Paper Company 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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\i it’s tailor-made. 
it fits hest 


Whatever the article may be, 
the best way to make it fit your 
requirements is to get it made- 
to-order. 

Whether it’s a suit, a dress, 
or a magazine, it will serve you 
best if it’s made for you. 

Your magazine, PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH, is tailor-made by a 
staff of experts. 

It has regular features planned 
by a teacher advisory board and 
our editorial staff... planned to 
fit the needs of your classroom 
work. 

In addition, there are: Boy 
dates Girl, Dear Joe, short story, 
sports, movies, and other de- 
partments for your personal 
interests. 

That’s why, when you vote for 
a classroom magazine, we sug- 
gest you vote for your magazine 


.. PRACTICAL ENGLISH. 


Scholastic 
Magazines 


7 EAST 12TH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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She Wouldn't Forget 
(Continued from page 21) 


Butch!” The regular teams were run- 
ning out on the floor, lining up to prac- 
tice making baskets. 

Callie yelled too. She gave the “sky- 
rocket” louder than anyone around 
them, so loud that Jeanne’s Bill turned 
around to look at her. 

He had a long thin face and brown 
hair; he wasn’t very good looking until 
he smiled and then something warm, 
something inviting, made Callie smile 
back at him. And Dort nudged her. 
“He’s cute,” she whispered. 

The referee blew his whistle. Snap- 
per and the Colfax center jumped and 
the main game started. 


From the first, the game was close. 
At the half the score was tied and ex- 
citement ran through everyone in the 
gym. Cheer leaders from both teams 
kept the crowd yelling, building up 
more tension. 

The home team fanned out from its 
tight little circle. Mopping their faces 
and necks once more before they threw 
the towels to little Sammy Miller, just 
for a minute they were five separate 
boys standing on the gym floor, instead 
of a complete team. Callie hadn’t no- 
ticed before how different they were— 
Snapper so tall and thin; Butch not 
so tall, built wide and heavy; Eddie 
Reynolds so little he could have stood 
under Snapper’s arm, little and wiry 
and fast. 

They were the boys who might ask 
her to dance, especially if they won 
the game. When they didn’t miss too 
many shots to discuss endlessly in the 
locker room they came over to the girls’ 
side of the gym sooner. And they danced 
with anyone, because they felt good. 

And they had to win, they just had 
to. Callie gripped Dort’s arm, held it 
tight against her. They sat tensely 
watching the Colfax team make basket 
after basket. Tenseness lay in the air 
so thickly, Callie could feel it pressing 
against her, curdling her excitement, 
her sureness, to a roiling disbelief in 
her team and in herself. 

But then the boys came back to- 
ward the Colfax basket. They padded 
swiftly up and down the floor, their 
shoes making dull thumps, their cries 
hoarse, the yells from the stands sharply 
urging them on. They evened the score; 
they put it ahead. By three points. By 
five, seven. And the clock on the wall 
gave them only two more minutes to 
play. 

They couldn't lose now, Callie 
couldn’t lose. She jumped up in un- 
bearable bursting excitement. She 
pounded Dort’s shoulder, Bill’s shoulder 
in front of her, Jeanne’s shoulder . . . 


and the gray coat slid silently through 
the bare spines of the stands to the 
floor. 

Callie was paralyzed with embarrass 
ment. She said, “Oh... I’m so sorry, 
I'll get it.” She eluded Bill’s arm reach- 
ing for her; she paid no attention to 
his words, “Let it go... wait. . 
game’s nearly over.” 

Twisting and squirming, she dropped 
to the floor and as she stooped for thy 
coat, as she raised its silky softness, 
sweater caught on a loose jagged s; 
ter. She heard it rip. And all at 
same time she was trying to pull fre: 
hand the coat up to Bill, reach | 
Dort’s hand and squeeze herself back 
up to her seat. 

She was there finally. Bill put th 
coat across Jeanne’s shoulders, ‘and 
Jeanne turned to say, “You shouldn't 
have bothered, but thanks... why it’s 
Callie Mathews, isn’t it? Hello there, 
Callie... dhice 


lx a sudden roar the game was over 
People poured down from the stands 
across the floor. Callie and Dort, their 
coats in their arms, hurried down the 
aisle to get away from Jeanne. From 
Bill and Mack. 

“But they’re looking for you,” Dort 
said. 

“I don’t care. I don’t want to se 
them.” Callie’s legs were trembling, } 
throat was dry and aching. She would 
have gladly disappeared forever. To be 
so stupid, to knock Jeanne’s cout 
through the stands. And then, like a 
silly child, to climb down after it so 
fast, spoil the end of the game for 
everyone around her. 

It didn’t matter that‘they’d won the 
game, that in the hall everyone was 
jubilant and happy, the girls not mad 
because she and Dort had sneaked away 
from them. 

“What happened to your sweater, 
Callie?” Sue asked in the washroom 

“She ripped it,” Dort answered as 
she pushed in the ragged edges of the 
tear, concealing it as well as possible 
She helped Callie comb her hair in the 
back. 

But it all seemed hopeless to Callie 
The heat and the excitement had mace 
her hair a mass of unmanageable cur!s. 
Her face had no tender: happy glow, 
only the ugly red of embarrassment. 
Callie could feel awkardness stiffen- 
ing her whole body, making her smile 
rigid. The gray sweater didn’t make he: 
look any slimmer. 

She didn’t want to go back to the 
gym, to stand around and watch every 
body else dance. She didn’t even want 
to dance with one of the girls—she'd 
probably knock somebody down. 

But Dort was on tiptoe with eager 
ness. Dort still believed that because 
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they'd won both games, the way Callie 4, you GOOD HEA L Sg 
predicted, they'd have fun at the dance, 

thev'd have boys to dance with them. 
She couldn’t spoil things for Dort. So 


she kept the smile fastened on her tace 
s thev walked back to the gym 


Fifteenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


rhe gym had changed, magically, 
nto a dance floor. With the lights low- 
ered, the stands faded into dimness at 
he Hoor edges. They were an indis- 
tinct background for the rows of boys 
m one side, girls on the other. 

Callie took Dort’s hand in hers; their 
ams swung carelessly together. They 
valked over to watch boys who were 
m the committee set up the juke box, 
tuning its sudden sharp blaring to a 
smooth soft rhythm. They wandered 
ack to the girls’ side of the room, 
inimatedly talking to each other. 











And all this time they were watch 
ng the boys come across the floor, sit 
side some girl, or start dancing with 
ier. The usual bunch of younger boys 
kept turning the lights almost off and 
\ir. Knutsen kept turning them on. The 
flickering change from dimness to dark 
ess made faces hard to distinguish. 

(he Colfax boys did stay!” Dort 

|. “That’s their center dancing with ' 
Sin Whether you're active or not, your body throws off perspi- 

Some of the girls danced with each ration and dead skin cells. A daily shower, tub bath, or 
ther, the floor was beginning to be | RARE etre: th MOG CE: Ce CeCe de 
rowded. But there were still girls sit- 
ting in the stands and idling on the 
sidelines. There wasn't vet the awful- 
ess of Callie and Dort being the only 
nes not dancing. Perhaps there 
vouldn’t be at all tonight: perhaps it 
vas one of the nights when the stands 
vere never entirely empty. And then 
aving the boys slide past to someone 
lse wasn’t quite so bad. 

Dort’s feet were dancing softly. Her 
hand, in Callie’s, was twisting with the 


hythm of a new piece in the juke box. 
Her whole body fe away se Cal- 24 CASH PRIZES! 250 SPECIAL AWARDS! 
lie in a quick little step. The lights were 
uliuie entirely pega Dort whirled FOR YOUR PENCIL DRAWINGS 
Callie out on the floor. ; oan Fee 
They spun and turned in the dark- SEE YOUR ART INSTRUCTOR. Plan now to enter i HELPFUL 
yssible iess, and then abruptly they were the 22nd Annual Venus-Scholastic Art Awards Contest. i INSTRUCTION 
in the aught in the brilliant flaring of the 24 Cash Prizes—plus 250 special awards for all prize Z — 
foodlights—-Mr. Knutsen must have de- winners in most other art classifications 
ided to turn them on to show the small 
boys that the joking was over. Use VENUS Drawing Pencils to help you win 
Callie blinked her eyes against the 
brightness and, opening them, she saw 
leanne Barclay standing right in front 
t her, with Mack and Bill. They all 
egan talking at once. coin for “Shetching’ with 
I'm so sorry about your sweater,” 


~ - Venus” 24 pages of 

| . | , j valuable illustrated in- 
jeanne said. struction on the art o 
: , ~ _ pencil sketching. Useful 

And why did you run away before map apron A sn 

ve could thank you for the descent to alike! Address: Advertis- 


ing Dept., American Lead 


\vernus?” Bill was smiling at her, that Pencil Co., Hoboken, N. } 
hice smile. The lights dimmed and he DRAWING PENCILS 


had his arm around her. He was danc- 
ing with her. = ei 
Callie kept watching his smile. She Awenican Leap Pexci. Cowraxy, Hosouen, N. J. 











Daily Bathing Makes Good Scents 
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Professionals prefer VENUS because 


they are accurately graded for perfect 





rendering in 17 degrees. 











More athletes have 
worn BIKE Supporters 








. than any other brand! — 


Famous BIKE No. 10 | 
Supporter 


Truly a top-quality gar: 
ment. Knitted cotton- 
and-rayon pouch; 3-inch 
waistband; new 1%-inch 
leg bands minimize 
rolling and curling. 
Will withstand repeated 
washings. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


2500 S. DEARBORN ST.,CHICAGO 16 





Brassard award 
for boy and 


girl winners 


@ Do you want te participate in an intra- 
mural rifle tournament—with free awards to 
each quarter-finalist? Here is your chance. You 
may have your school enrolled in the Scholastic 
Intramural Rifle Tournaments —a tournament 
run wholly by your school within your school. 
You may have one tournament for boys and 
another for girls. 


@ See your coach or athletic director. Have 
him fill out the coupon below, and we'll take 
care of the rest. 


SCHOLASTIC RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 
7 E. 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me full details on enrolling my 
school for an intramural rifle tournament and 
getting the free awards and materials. 


Nome 





Faculty Position 





School 





Address 








followed his lead automatically. He was 
saying, “You youngsters move too fast 
for an old man like me. Why, you dis- 
appeared under those stands before I 
knew Jeanne’s coat had fallen through. 
And what did that make me? I was 
supposed to be taking care of the girl.” 

“I guess I’d almost sort of knocked 
you half out too, hadn’t I? With al] my 
pounding.” 

They were laughing together, doing 
a wonderful new step Callie had never 
tried before, but Bill guided. her steps 
perfectly. “You don’t dance like such 
an old man,” she said. 

“Tl let you in on a secret.” Bill was 
talking against her hair. “I’m not half 
so old as I look. As a matter of fact, 
young lady, I’m not so very many birth- 
days ahead of you.” And he started to 
prove it, he danced her wildly around 
the floor. But surely and carefully, not 
even brushing against other couples. 

As she followed him with unexpected 
ease, Callie began to realize that she 
was actually dancing with a boy. A col- 
lege boy. And then another college boy. 
Because they were beside Jeanne and 
Mack when Snapper Curtis cut in on 
Jeanne and Mack took Callie in his 
arms. 

He said, “We can’t let Bil] monopo- 
lize the prettiest girl on the floor. That 
is, the prettiest next to Jeanne.” 


ALLIE could only stare at him. She 
could only remember the way she'd 
looked in the washroom. But Mack 
meant it, he dropped her hand for a 
minute to smooth her hair back from 
her face. “Such a lovely little face, Cal- 
lie,” he said. “It’s going to give guys 
like me a lot of trouble one of these 
ae 

He danced as well as Bill, whirling 
her to a stop, when the music ended, 
directly in front of Jeanne and Bill and 
Snapper and Butch Holloway. They 
were all talking about the game, con- 
gratulating the boys. And when the 
music started again Callie found herself 
dancing with Snapper. 

She didn’t have time to do more than 
look up at him and see that he had a 
nice smile, something like Bill's, when 
Bill cut in. “The old man sort of started 
something, didn’t he? And now here 
comes Butch, we've got to fade.” 

He made a great business of keeping 
her away from Butch for as long as he 
could. Then Callie danced with Mack 
and with Bill again. And before she 
quite knew what was happening she 
was the most popular girl on the floor. 

She couldn’t believe it. She could 
look over Bill’s shoulder—or Mack’s or 
Snapper’s—and see someone coming 
purposely toward her. She could dance 
each dance and between dances talk 
with Jeanne and whatever boys were 
around her. And still think it must be 


someone other than Callie Mathews who 
was having such a wonderful time 
But it was she. Becoming used to the 
attention. Looking around the floor ex 
pectantly, confidently, if she danced 
more than afew steps with Butch o 
Snapper or one of the Colfax boys. It 
was Callie Mathews, dancing a slow 
one with Snapper, dancing quietly in 
a dark corner and hearing Snapper say, 
“May I take you home tonight, Callie?” 


Berore she could answer Bill had 
cut in. He smiled down at her. “Having 
fun, Callie?” 

“Wonderful fun . . .” In the slow 
rhythm, the relaxed moment of being 
with Bill and not having to be bright, 
Callie understood quite suddenly that it 
was Bill who had given her this won- 
derful evening. Bill— and Jeanne and 
Mack. The three of them had kept the 
fun happening. At any sign of a slow-up 
they had closed in again. Jeanne once 
had left Mack in the middle of the floo: 
so that he could cut in on her—and then 
Bill could—and bring the other boys 
after her again. 

They'd been bothered about the 
sweater incident; they'd stayed for the 
dance to make it up to her. The col- 
lege crowd didn’t, as a rule, stay after 
the game. And they’d given her so 
much more than just tonight. They'd 
given her all the other wonderful nights 
to come because, once a girl was as 
popular as she had been tonight, she 
was all set. Had anyone ever done any- 
thing so wonderful for anyone else? 

Callie felt a choking in her throat 
She wanted to put her face against Bill's 
nice shoulder and ory. The dark plaid 
blurred before her eyes, invitingly close 
invitingly kind. 

And then he drew away from her. 
“Hey . . .” Bill said. “What gives with 
the tears?” 

“It’s just . 
_ es 

“Of course you won't.” Bill was twirl- 
ing her quickly now, the new song was 
fast and spirited. “I’m not the kind of 
a guy women do forget, especially when 
I won't let them.” 

Snapper cut in, saying, “You didn't 
say, Callie. Will you go home with me 
or not?” 

“No.” And because Snapper’s face 
looked so disappointed, because when 
he didn’t smile he looked so very like 
Bill when Bill didn’t smile, she added 
“Because I came with Dort—and I'm 
going home with Dort.” 

She didn’t know whether Snappe! 
would line up one of the other boys 
for Dort. But it didn’t matter. If it didn't 
happen that way tonight it would at 
the next dance, after the next game. 
Callie would see to that, wouldn’t forget 
how it was when a girl needed a little 
help in getting started. 
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Definitions 


The art of raising the evebrows 
instead of the roof. 


Poise 
fact: The unsaid part of what you 


Intuition: \ that 
\ girl she is right whether she is 


strange instinct 


H t Call 


the Best of Us 

there came to a_psvcho- 
office a 
said he, “for the 


It Happens to 


One day 


inalyst's man of about 50. 


Doctor,” past Six 
months I’ve been so 
ould hardly refrain from ending it all 
Isn't there something vou could 


lepressed that I 


lo ton 
aati 

[he doctor examined him caretully, 
and finally said: “Physically, | can find 
iothing wrong. But ['d like to ask vou 
There's | 


to do one thing. circus 19 


wn. | saw it last night ind I want 

| to promise me to go to that circus 
It the clown who performs throughout 
the entire show doesn’t take you out of 
vour lethargy, [ don’t believe anything 
can. He’s doing a wonderful work; he’s 
good tor the soul.” 

The man smiled and shook his head. 
“Thanks, doctor, but I happen to be 
that clown.” 


Skeptics 


A couple were contemplating a poster 
in front of a movie theater. “The most 
powerful drama ever portrayed, soul- 
stirring, heart-shaking, nerve-shattering 

the magic story of a wonderman 
read the man. 

“Doesn't sound too 
commented the woman 


bad, does it?” 





Roth i Parade 


“All right, it’s puppy love! 
But it’s a great puppy love!” 
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How to Beat the Bank 


A man entered a bank and wanted 
to borrow five dollars. He was told that 
the bank did not lend such small sums. 

“But lending money is your business, 
isn't it?” he asked. The banker admitted 
that it was. 

‘Well, I've got good security, 
the man, “and | 
dollars.” 

Finally the banker agreed to make 
the loan. When the note was drawn and 
the interest of 30 
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vant to borrow five 


the 
$10.000 


b mids 


cents was 
ay 

trom his pocket 
Government 


p iid 
drew 
worth — of 


math 
ind 
handed them over as security, Before 
the banker could recover from his as 
tonishment, the man said, “Now 
something like it. Over at the 
bank wanted to 


dollars just for*a safe-deposit box to 


this is 
thes 
they charge me ten 
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Wifely Concern 


“Guess what, dear said the weather- 


man on arriving home, “I've been trans 
terred to San Francisco 
That's 


woman. “Ive 


little 


| 
veathetr here 


good,” replied — the 
noticed the 
doesnt agree with vou.” 
Figuratively Speaking 
Though they had never met B4 
What cause had she 2 care? 
She loved him 10derlv. because 
He wasa | OOO OOOaire. 


Hold That Partner! 


After a visit to dancing school 


mother 


one 
advised her teen-aged daughter 
that she should not just dance silently 
like a totem pole; talking to her partner 
was also a part of the social picture 

On a later visit the mother saw that 
each time the music started, the same 
little boy the Hoo 
to her daughter, and swept her away to 


tore acros bowed 
the music. 

On the way home, the mother asked 
why the same lad chose her for 
dance. 

“Oh, him!” her daughter explained. 
“I'm telling him a 
mystery.” 


every 


continued murder- 


Hi-Ho, William Tell 
My daughter has proved, to my great 
pride, 
To culture she’s clearly no stranger, 
The first in her class, she identified 
The Overture to the Lone Range 


Modern Mary 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does vour locker look? 
A powder puff, a lot of stuff, 
But no room for a book! 


Wyndotte H. S. Pa 
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in acash prize! 


SUCH FUN! 
ind inexpen- 
protessional-looking 
things right from the start! 
And anything you decorate 
with PRANG Colors 
may win a CASH prize in 
the Scholastic Contest 

PRANG are the 
bright textile 
that vou « 

ish 


You can easily 


sively do 
Textile 


glori- 
rusty colors 
in depend upon 


und wear. 


$900 in CASH Awards 
Prizes given for Textile 
Pictorial Art 
Posters, in the National 
Contest. Hurry! 
teacher! Dept 


Decoration, 


Scholastic 
Ask vour 
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AN UN WAY 1060 niNss 


AT Low cost! 


Here's the way to get around that combines 
healthtul outdoor sport with modern, con 
venient transportation. Takes you places 
quickly, comfortably, parks anywhere. Ideal for 
school, factory, office, errands. Safe, dependable 
ind easy to ride. Anyone can learn. Amazingly 
low first cost and upkeep. Owners report 90 

gallon! Enjoy power riding fun at 
its e your dealer and take a FREE ride 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co.. Dept. SC. Milwaukee |. Wis 
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or SAFE riding 
on both wheels 
4 transmission 
els, ’'9 tires 
ond handling 
ght lighting 


Built f 
Brakes 
3-spee 
Big whe 
Easy steering’ 
Brilliant mF 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE! 
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And don’t say anything but PLANTERS when it comes to peanuts. PLANTERS 
PEANUTS are always good news. Crisp, méaty, and crunchy, they have every- 
thing you look for in a between-meal snack. They are nourishing and delicious, 
and contain the vitamins and protein that spell extra energy. Try them and see 
for yourself. You'll recognize PLANTERS PEANUTS and the PLANTERS JUM- 
BO BLOCK Peanut Bar by the ‘’Mr. Péanut’’ man on the wrapper. Look for him. 
He is your guarantee of fresh, nourishing, delicious eating. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Brotherhood Week 


Celebrated February 20-27 
TS: Nosing Out Prejudice; A Project for 
chool People, Fern M. Colborn (46), Fellowship 
Ten cents. Know—Then Act, Margaret C. 

«Culioch - (46), Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., 
\.Y. 10. 25 cents. These Rights Are Ours to Keep, 
jerome Ellison (Pam. No. 140, ’48), Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East 38th St. "N.Y. 16. 20 cents. Peoples 
of the Earth, Edwin R. Embree (’48), Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldridge, N.Y. 75 cents. Primer in Intergroup Relations, 
§ W. Brown (Human Relations Pam. No. 8, ’47), Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., 
\. Y. 16. Ten cents. 

ARTICLES: “Discrimination Hurts You,” New York Times 
Magazine, Oct. 17, 48. “Somebody Hold My Coat,” L. B. 
Granger, American Mercury, Dec. '48. “Prejudice Can Be 
Unlearned,” C. Mackenzie, New York Times Magazine, 
July 25, ’48. “Teachers Combat Prejudices,” S. Everett, Na- 
tional Education Assn. Journal, April, ‘48. “Doing Some- 
thing About Prejudice,” J. Schreiber, Survey Graphic, Feb. 
48 

BOOKS: The More Perfect Union, R. M. Maclver (Mac- 
millan, 48), $4. Glass House of Prejudice, Dorothy Baruch 
(Morrow, *46), $2.50. Build Together Americans, Rachel 
Dubois (Hinds, 45), $2. Story of the Springfield Plan, C. 
Chatto and A. Halligan (Barnes & Noble, ’45), $2.75. 

SCRIPTS: Rights of minorities can be dramatically pre- 
sented with Right of Petition, 30-min. Let Freedom Ring 
script. Borrow from Radio Division, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. From the same source, recordings 
1 scripts of Americans All—Immigrants All, our “melting 
pot” dramatized, especially F122, A New England Town. 


tUlons. 


Latin America’s 
Kconomy 


March 2 in World Week 


FILMS: Pan-Americana, sound, b&w. 10 min., rent, Bran- 
don Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19 (trade and com- 
munications in Western Hemisphere). Tomorrow's Mexico, 
sound, b&w, 17 min., sale, March of Time, Forum Edition, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17 (Mexico since 1910, esp. 
plans for eliminating illiteracy and raising living standards). 

The following motion pictures are available for rental from 
the Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J.: Americans All, 
20 min., b&w (historical background, life in South America). 
The Amazon Awakens, 35 min., color (resources and possi- 
bilities of Amazon Basin). Belo Horizonte, 18 min. b&w 
(story of a pre-planned city of Brazil). Sao Paulo, 20 min., 
b&w development of a Brazilian industrial city). Argentine 
Primer, 20 min., b&w (social and economic aspects of Ar- 
gentine). Fundo in Chile, 20 min., b&w (old and modern 
faming). Housing in Chile, 19 min, b&w (new housing 
projects, esp. in Santiago). Peru, 20 min. b&w (efforts to 
improve health and living standards). The Bridge, 30 min. 
bw (South American transportation problems). Roads 
South, 17 min. b&w (status and development of roads in 
Latin America). 


Executive Branch 


February 23 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Changes in the National Government of 
the United States, 1946-47, ('48), Henry Holt & Co., 257 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 15 cents. 

ARTICLES: “If the United States Is Really to Do the 
Job,” J. V. Forrestal, New York Times Magazine, May 9, 
'48. “Streamlining the Government,” Business Week, Sept. 
11, ’48. “Mr. Hoover's Prospect of Success in New Effort at 
an Old Project,” United States News, Sept. 24, 48. “House- 
cleaning Ahead,” Senior Scholastic, Dec. 8, 48. “New Blue- 
print for Government; Hoover Plan,” United States News, 
Dec. 24, '48. “Where to Swing the Axe,” S. Bridges, Amer- 
ican Magazine, Dec. ’48. “How I Got the Business in Gov- 
ernment,’ A. L, Wiggins, Collier's, Nov. 6, ’48. “Hoover 
Commission’s Job,” Life, Dec. 6, 48. 

BOOKS: Increasing the Power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, E. C. Buehler (Noble, ’40), $2. Our Federal Govern- 
ment, Writers Program (Hastings House, °41), $2.50. 
Presidential Government in the United States, Caleb P. 
Patterson (Univ. of North Carolina Press, 48), $3.75. 


Virgin Islands 


February 23 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The Virgin Islands of the United States 
(free), 1948, Government of the Virgin Islands, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. Around the 
Caribbean, by Nora Birglon (New World Neighbors Se- 
ries), 1941 (40c), Heath. Virgin Islands, in Story and Pic- 
tures, by Marguerite Henry (Pictured Geography), 1946 
(50c), Whitman. Virgin Islands Magazine (25c), quarterly 
publication, The Art Shop, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands of the United States. 

ARTICLES: “Land Without Conflict,” by M. Gumpert, 
Nation, April 5, 1947. “Salute to the Virgin Islands,” by 
J. Gordan, Travel, February 1947. “First Negro Governor,” 
by B. Smith, Saturday Evening Post, April 17, 1948. “Virgin 
Islands,” House and Garden, September 1948. “American 
Virgins,” by Du B. Heyward and D. Reck, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, September 1940. 

BOOKS: Islands on Guard, by Helen Follett, $2.50 (Scrib- 
ner, 1943). Virgin Islands Picture Book, by Jose A. Jarvis 
and Rufus Martin, $2.50 (Dorrance, 1948). These Are The 
Virgin Islands, by Hamilton Cochran, $3.00 (Prentice-Hall, 
1938). 

FILMS: Fifty Year Barter, produced and distributed by 
Post Pictures Corporation, 115 West 45th Street, New York 
19, New York. 16 mm. sd., b&w, 9 min., purchase. History of 
the negotiations with Denmark for the purchase of these 
islands. Wings Over Latin America, Pan American World 
Airways System, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. 16 mm, sound, color, 40 min., loan. Air trip present- 
ing views of Yucatan, Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Surinam, Trinidad, Virgin Islands, 
Jamaica, Haiti, Cuba. Islands of the West Indies, distributed 
by Teaching Film Custodians, 20 W. 20th Street, New 
York 11, New York. 16 mm, sound, b&w, 11 min., rent. His- 
tory and importance of islands today; strategic importance 
also indicated. West Indies, produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill., 16 mm, 
sound, b&w, 11 min., sale. History and economic geography, 














(0a Good Start 


The enthusiasm of thousands of teachers 
prompts them to renew their subscriptions to 
Scholastic Magazines, year after year, long before 
the start of the new term. 

These teachers look forward to receiving the 
same regular weekly supply of teaching assistance 
they had the previous term from their Scholastic 
magazine. 

THEYRE OFF TO A GOOD START. 

... and they welcome the arrival of their Scho- 
lastic magazine, with its abundance of valuable 
classroom material and teaching aids, to help them 
plan their work at the start of the new term. 

Have you renewed your subscription? 

If you haven't, we urge you to place your order 
now to receive next week's, and subsequent issues 
of your Scholastic magazine promptly during the 
second semester. 

Let your Scholastic magazine help you get off 
to a good start. 

To renew your subscription, simply tell us your 
requirements on the card enclosed in this maga- 
zine, and mail it to us today. 


Scholastic Magazines 


“7 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








Off the Press 


Hammond's American History Atlas 
Hammond Co., N. Y., 1948. 36 pp. 


12%” x 9%’, 50c. 


Every teacher of American histor 
will welcome this easy-to-handle desk 
atlas, which illustrates — significant 
phases of the nation’s history in maps 
and charts. A welcome. attribute of 
most of the maps and charts is that 
they do not attempt to do too much 
Colonial trade routes, for example, ar 
reduced to simple, but meaningfi:! tri 
angles. A comparison of Northern and 
Southern strength in 1860 is illustrated 
by several “pies” cut into appropriate 
sizes. The westward movement is cap 
tured by various devices, both standard 
and imaginative. A minor weakness is 
the setting of 1940 as the terminal 
date in some of the broad sweeps ot 
history. Current surveys might have 
been drawn upon to bring data for 
ward to 1948, even if estimates had to 
be made. 


Stories in Rocks, by Henry L. Williams. 
Holt, 1948. 151 pp., $3. 


“Though there are many Plank 
pages in the storybook of the earth, 
most of the changes have left their 
marks in the rocks for all to see.” The 
author has described and _ illustrated 
some of the changes from the time the 
earth was a ball of fire to the appear- 
ance of elementary life. The language 
is clear, difficult terms are defined, and 
the narrative is occasionally dramatic. 
Science-minded high school youngsters 
and adults, too, can gain much trom 
this readable introduction to geology. 
Gandhi's Autobiography. The, Story of 

My Experiments with Truth, by 

M. K. Gandhi. Public Affairs Press, 

Washington, D. C. 640 pp., $5. 


The trial of Mohandas Gandhi's as- 
sassin is still going on in India. But the 
life which was ended last year prom- 
ises to become an open book by virtue 
of an autobiography which adheres so 
closely to the truth as to be almost pain 
ful. It is regrettable that Gandhi chose 
to discontinue it almost two decades 
before his dream of swaraj (political 
independence) was realized, rather 
than to reveal intimacies with the In- 
dian leaders still active. He has never- 
theless afforded us a clear insight into 
his motives and behavior from the time 
of early schooling and marriage at the 
age of 13 through the boycotting of 
English goods in the early 1920's. His 
life in India, England, South Africa, 
and his championing of the oppressed 
everywhere are presented chronologi 
cally and modestly. 

Howarp L, Huswitt 
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